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GROWTH is growth of the will to do good.” The | 
growth of Union Trust Company — symbolized by this , 
pe new building—has been a growth of service—a growth of ( » 
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Business 


Methods are chan 


Are you watching the signs of the times? 


By W. C. DUNLAP, Vice President in Charge of Sales 
The American Multigraph Sales Company 


Business volume in 1927 was good—no doubt of that — 
national earnings, bank deposits, many other things prove it. 


Still, some say “Profits aren’t what they used to be — orders 
are smaller and we must work harder for what we get.” 


That also is true, but not all grasp the significance of it. It 
means that we must watch sales more closely, analyze markets 
and provide for the correlation of advertising effort with the 
daily activities of salesmen in fields that offer good returns. 


The American Multigraph Sales Company saw this changing 
aspect of business two years ago and did three things: 


1. We put selling methods on a more intensive and selective basis. 


2. We concentrated direct-mail advertising and sales promotion on 


the preferred prospects of the salesmen. 


3. We developed a line of Multigraph equipment which has helped 
both ourselves and our customers to do that sort of advertising 
better and at lower cost—and with greater speed and timeliness. 


These things have given The American Multigraph Sales 
Company ot only larger volume, but also larger average 
orders and higher net profit—so we know whereof we speak. 


If you would like similar results in 1928, our experience or 
that of our customers may help you. Address your letter 
to W. C. Dunlap, 1838 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Well Balanced Program 
for the Average Bank 


Quick Reserves for Cash 
Loans and Discounts for Income 
Bond Reserve for Both 


THE INVESTOR 


Public Real Estate // Industrial] 


VERY banker has to so employ his resources that he can meet the 

demands of depositors, borrowers, and stockholders. Their inter- 
ests are sometimes in conflict. To serve all three according to desert is 
the banker’s problem. 


This cannot bedone haphazardly. It requiresa policy anda plan. A flex- 
ible relation must be established and maintained between cash, loans, and 
investments, to keep the bank in liquid condition and still earn enough 
gross income on all resources to build up surplus. Unless a bank grows 
in capital worth it cannot expand with the community. 


Too much local commitment may earn a high rate of income but it 
is unsound; too much quick reserve unduly depresses yield. A flexible 
buffer between them is a well organized bond reserve, graduated as to 
marketability and income and also as to maturity. Many banks have 


protected themselves in this way and stabilized their income over a 
period of years. 


Experience with hundreds of banks, commercial and savings, 
has given us a practical insight into the banking side of this 
problem; and our wide bond experience enables us not only to 
suggest the proper issues for any given situation, but also to 
supply them airectly from inventory of bonds on hand. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street NEW YORK 14 Wall Street PHILADELPHIA 111 South 15th Street 
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Vol. 12, No. 4 


“Member Federal 


Reserve 


What Membership Means, Its 
Amazing Growth and Why 
There Is No Further Call for 
Prayer and Exhortation to Join 


By ARTHUR D. WELTON 


N THE very beginning the national 
] bankers made wry faces over the 
proposal that their banks must be- 
come members of the Federal Reserve 
System. They objected to compulsory 
processes. They had visions of a group 
of domineering representatives in Con- 
gress gloating over the opportunity to 
compel the banks to subscribe to the 
capital stock of the proposed banks 
and to meet other conditions. And for 
the most part they forgot that they 
could not be trusted to do quickly 
what was very necessary to be done 
quickly and that was to bring the new 
banks into instant existence, adequately 
capitalized, manned and equipped and 
ready for business. 

Certainly there could be no dallying 
over promotion or stock selling. The 
alternative the national banks faced 
was giving up their charters and gain- 
ing nothing from the doing of it be- 
cause the wary congressmen provided 
that the capital could be subscribed 
by the government, if the national 
banks failed, or it could be secured by 
public subscription if that became 
necessary or desirable. 

So the Federal Reserve System be- 
came speedily a national bank affair 
as was appropriate because the national 
banks were pretty strictly commercial 
banks and the Federal Reserve banks 
were very strictly nothing else. 

The provision of the Reserve Act, 
making membership compulsory for 
national banks, brought into the system 
as original members 7,471 national 
banks with capital and surplus of 
$1,788,000,000, and total resources of 
$11,492,000,000. The membership at 
the outset thus comprised 42.6 per 
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© KEYSTONE 
The statue, ‘‘Miss Integrity,’’ work of the 
sculptor Henry Hering and innocent 
enough in appearance, the entrance 
of the Federal Reserve Bank in Cleveland. 
But, we are told by the Keystone View 
Company supplying the picture, in the 
wall of the buildi behind her is a re- 
movable granite slab which conceals the 
muzzles of guns stored for the protection 
of the bank’s treasure against bandit or 
mob at any time 


cent of the country’s 
total banking re- 
sources. 

The complainings of 
national bankers soon 
ceased or was diverted 
to such special griev- 
ances as the loss of in- 
terest on their reserve 
deposits or the par 
collection of checks. 
There was a feeling of 
inevitability about 
membership which 
checked the flow of 
that sort of resentment 
because the national 
banks were never eager 
to surrender their na- 
tional charters. 

The case of the state 
banks, so far as win- 
ning their contribution 
to the Reserve System 
was concerned, was 
much more serious. 
The state banks were 
haughty, wary and, in 
any event, curious to 
see what the outcome 
of this colossal bank- 
ing experiment would 
be. They felt them- 
selves privileged to 
weigh the advantages 
and disadvantages to 
themselves individ- 
ually and were, at 
best, disinclined to 
consider the matter 
of general banking 
strength and security 
as more important 
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than their personal and particular pre- 
dilections and prejudices. They were 
happily on the side lines and well 
placed to enjoy the squirmings and 
grimacings of many of their national 
bank competitors. 

The original provision for the ad- 
mission of state institutions was to the 
effect that they might, upon 
application, be permitted to be- 
come members, subject to the 
regulations of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and should then 
have the rights and privileges 
of member banks, “rights and 
privileges” being interpreted as 
“penalties and handicaps” when 
interpretation was called for. 
Something more substantial than 
regulations made by a new and 
untried Board was wanted, in 
any event. 

Two years after the Reserve 
banks were opened for business 
the number of state bank mem- 
bers of the system was thirty- 
seven. Of these only seven had 
capital and surplus of over 
$1,000,000. By this time the 
objections of the state banks had 
assumed definite form. They did 
not wish to be made subject to 
the provisions of the National 
Bank Act, as Section 9 provided. 
Under this provision they would 
have been prohibited 
from making loans to 
any one person in excess 
of 10 per cent of capital 
and surplus; they would 
have been obliged to 
make reports of con- 
dition to the Comp- 
troller of Currency and 
would have been subject 
to examination by him 
at least twice a year, and 
no provision had been 
made for their withdrawal 
from the system once they 
were in. In the meantime 
the country had entered the 
great war and there was 
crying need of bringing the country’s 
banking system to the highest possible 
degree of strength. In June, 1917, the 
Reserve Act was amended. State 
banks were privileged to become 
members without substantial altera- 
tion of their rights and they were given 
the definite privilege of withdrawing 
from the system on six months’ notice. 
This was provided in the law and not 
by regulation of the Reserve Board. 

The real objections were thus met 
and a new effort was made to bring the 
state banks into membership. Presi- 
dent Wilson made a strong appeal to 
them. Banking associations carried 
the appeal farther and the Federal 
Reserve banks made efforts with the 
institutions individually. 

The response was gratifying. Dur- 


ing the fall of 1917 and the early 
months of 1918 many state banks 
entered the system. Among them 
were most of the larger institutions. 
At the end of 1917 the membership 
numbered 250, the aggregate capital 
and surplus was $520,000,000 and the 


aggregate resources of the state bank 


members about $5,000,000,000. By 
the end of 1918 the number had in- 


creased to 936 with aggregate re- 


sources to about $7,000,000,000. 

Experience as members served to 
soften the antipathies. It was found 
that the advantages were real and the 
financing of the war would have been 
much more difficult under other con- 
ditions. 


THE movement toward membership 

did not cease with the termination of 
the war although efforts on the part 
of the Reserve banks were discontinued. 
It had been found that the laws of 
several states contained provisions as 
to reserves, character of investments 
and other consequential matters that 
kept many banks out of the system. 
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In most instances these were amended, 
Thus conditions became more favor- 
able and by the end of 1921 the mem- 
bership of state banks had increased 
to 1,625 institutions with total re- 
sources of approximately $10,000,000,- 
000. At that time this represented 
about 15 per cent of the number of 
eligible state institutions and 53 
per cent of the resources. This 
left (in the beginning of 1922) 
about 9,000 non-member eligible 
state banks with about $9,000,- 
000,000 of resources outside the 
system. 

The reasons why these 9,000 
banks, or most of them, remained 
outside the system were two, and 
were summed up at that time 
as follows: 

1. The belief that membership 
in the system involved burdens 
or expense disproportionate to the 
advantages received in return, 
some of which, such as the avoid- 
ance of the old-fashioned money 
panic and the stabilization of 
banking conditions, they enjoy 
without membership. The fact 
that the Federal Reserve banks 
do not pay interest or deposits, 
whereas their city correspondents 
and reserve agents do pay in- 
terest on deposits, is one of 
the apparent expenses which 
they feared to assume. 

2. Opposition to the plan 
of par check collection which 
the system established and 
developed. 

The membership of the 
Federal Reserve System was 
7,471 national banks when 
the Reserve banks were opened in 
November 1914. 

On December 31, 1918, the reckon- 
ing stood: national banks 7,762 with 
total resources of $19,836,327,000, and 
930 state banks with resources of 
$7,482,113,000. 

At the end of 1921 there were 8,165 
national banks with total resources of 
$19,411,618,000 and 1,614 state banks 
with resources of $9,904,860,000. 

On June 30, 1927, the account stood 
at 7,790 national banks with resources of 
$26,566,508,000, and 1,309 state banks 
with resources of $16,243,684,000. 

In July, 1927, the count of banks in 
the country, exclusive of private es- 
tablishments, was 27,425 of which 
7,828 had national charters and 19,597 
were state institutions. The capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of the 
state banks totaled $4,547,270,650, and 
of the national banks $3,219,971,000. 

The deposits of the state banks were 
$34,562,000,000, and of the national 
$20,912,000,000. 

The total resources of the state 
banks exceeded 40 billions and of the 
national 25 billions. 

There were—and are—more than 
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18,000 state banks that are not 
members of the system but the 7 
per cent of the state banks that are 
members have about 40 per cent of all 
the state bank resources. Of course 
the actual figures would be still more 
favorable because of the 18,000 banks 
outside the system, half are not 
eligible. The percentages at 
present would probably be about 
the same as in 1921, cited above. 
The Reserve System includes 
rather more than half the strength 
of the state banks, as shown by 
the statistics. There is strong 
opinion to the effect that the 
membership of all eligible state 
banks would add very little to 
the system’s actual strength, 
although the statistical position 
would be more impressive. 

It must also be remembered 
that numbered among the non- 
member banks are all the mutual 
savings banks which have no 
capital stock, but very large re- 
sources, and are therefore in- 
eligible, and a number of trust 
companies that do no deposit 
and discount business. 

The banks that are not eligible 
and those that are not members, 
although eligible, are as much 
the beneficiaries of the stability 
and strength that the Reserve 
System gives to the whole 
banking scheme, as are the 
member banks. They enjoy 
many of the advantages 
of the system indirectly 
and it may not be said 
that they make no contri- 
bution to it. They carry 
balances with correspond- 
ent banks and reserve 
agents and depend on these 
correspondents which, in turn, 
depend on the Reserve banks. 

The Reserve System has 
brought new standards of 
banking and non-members are 
affected by them as are mem- 
bers. The non-member bankers 
say they prize their freedom and 
exercise it, but there be others who 
say they exercise it chiefly to get 
themselves into an unliquid condition, 
but this passion is not infrequently 
shared by member banks. 

If any of these eligible non-member 
banks remain outside the system 
because the Reserve banks do not pay 
interest on balances or because they 
nurse resentment against the par 
collection system, they have surren- 
dered to an illusion which an argu- 
mentative freshman could dispel. These 
reasons, once so warmly regarded, no 
longer obtain. Both the business 
and the banking schemes have made 
new adjustments in which Reserve 
bank balances and check collecting 
have been given an economic, not a 


sentimental, position. They are an- 
alyzed in relation to the general good 
and not in relation to personal desires 
for remuneration or profit. To be 
sure there are bankers who have fond 
memories of profits from exchange and 
fond hopes of their return. These may 
be left for conversion to modern ways 


© HARRIS & EWING 
Joseph W. McIntosh, Comptroller 
of the Currency and mem ex- 
officio of the Federal Reserve Board 


by business men who paid the tolls. 

With 18,000 banks, of which about 
one-half are eligible for membership, 
still outside the Reserve System, and 
something less than one-half of the 
total resources of the state banks 
outside, inquiry as to the present 
status of the membership problem is 
very much in order. 


FIRST reason is that since 1918 or 
1919, no effort has been made to in- 
crease the membership. A campaign 
of the kind the war justified would 
doubtless bring in the most desirable 
of the eligibles—that is, the few re- 
maining banks that have a considerable 
commercial business. 
The Reserve Board and the Reserve 
banks have shown no concern over the 


question of membership. Some of 
these authorities have been frank to 
say that the Reserve System is strong 
enough and therefore, it is hardly worth 
while to bother to bring it more 
members, which would be to confuse 
size and strength. 

There was some little genuine con- 
cern and very much _ political 
concern over the so-called broad- 
ening of the powers of the na- 
tional banks when the McFadden 
amendments were under con- 
sideration. The fear seemed to 
be that the national banks, with 
their limited powers, were suffer- 
ing from the competition of the 
state banks. The differences be- 
tween the two, in the matter 
of powers, seem to have been 
confined to the questions of real 
estate loans and branches. The 
enlargement of the authority of 
national banks to lend up to 20 
per cent of capital and unim- 
paired surplus to one person or 
corporation, as some state banks 
can, seems never to have been 
seriously proposed, so that real 
estate lending and branches were 
the real problems unless heed is 
given to the stricter supervision 
to which both national banks and 
members of the Reserve System 
are subject. 

There is a great body 
of opinion to the effect 
that empowering national 
banks to make real estate 
loans was an error and, if 
the practice becomes ex- 
tensive, it may prove 
disastrous. As to the 
branch problem, it is at the begin- 
ning of its agitation rather than 
near the end. The McFadden amend- 
ments have made it easier for a national 
bank to get branches but there were 
enough evasions of the law or the 
spirit of it before to warrant dismissal 
of the fear of disintegration of the 
national system as the result of that 
barrier. 

The fact seems to be that the trend 
of bank development is distinctly 
toward the inclusiveness of all banking, 
trust and investment powers within 
single institutions. Each bank wishes 
to do all the things that any other 
bank does, regardless of its equipment 
and personal qualifications to do the 
work skilfully or even well. The no- 
tion of greater freedom for state banks 
undoubtedly has influence in_ this 
direction. 

The Federal Reserve Bank authori- 
ties have made no effort to increase 
membership for several years. Super- 
ficially the explanation is that the 
Reserve banks are strong enough, an 
indecisive statement but very much 
in accord with current opinion that 
the Reserve banks have untouched 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Bonds? 


Reviewing the Case of the Bank and the Investment House 
With the Customer Before Us as We Bid for His Business 


HEREAS the average profit on 

a bond sale is one-half of one 

per cent and the annual profit 
on a savings deposit is, say 244 per 
cent, it is obviously suicidal business 
to set out to convert deposits into 
bonds for our customers. Nevertheless 
this conversion of continuing revenue 
producing deposits into one-profit bond 
sales must be consented to and to a 
certain extent encouraged for the same 
reason that a wise railway company 
goes into the motor transport business. 
In other words, if the trend of the 
time breeds a business in direct and 
successful opposition to mine, I 
propose to get into that business if 
possible. 

I fancy, too, that in Canada the 
tendency of depositors to buy bonds is 
stronger at present than in the United 
States, for the reason that the financial 
gain is greater with us than with you. 
On a given date recently the yield on 
Dominion Government War bonds 
(than which we regard no investment 
in the world as sounder) averaged 4.60, 
while the corresponding Liberty bonds 
yielded but 3.50. And our provincials, 
municipals and industrial yields are in 
degree proportionate, not to mention 
the high-yield foreign securities of 
which the League of Nations recently 
announced that Canada held $750,000,- 
000, the actual figures being probably a 
billion —$100 of foreign securities for 
every person in Canada. 

Prior to 1917 our annual bond sales 
were very small indeed, for the 
reason that to the average thrifty 
citizen the term bond-holding was as 
vaguely understood and as vaguely 
personal as the Locarno Agreement or 
the Einstein theory. The great bond 
awakening came in that year, not so 
much by education nor by any process 
of eye-opening, as by a cloudburst of 
patriotism. The multitudes bought 
bonds because they gladly accepted 
such an opportunity to contribute to 
their country’s need. 

Before the war no fraction of 
Dominion Government loans was ever 
offered in Canada. In 1915, the 
London financial market being tem- 
porarily closed to us, we tried the 
experiment of selling an issue of fifty 
million dollars at home. The minister 
of finance was very doubtful about 
it going over, but it went. In the 
following three years our people bought 
thirty-two times this amount of our 
national war loans. Of the men, 


By PERCY GOMERY 


Vancouver, B. C. 


women and children in Canada, one 
in nine bought war bonds. 

When a lad I remember that the 
phrase “Good as the bank’’ was final 
and superlative in any discussion of 
safety in investments. As for the 
government — well, after all, that was 
only a gang of politicians who were 
here today and gone tomorrow. Nowa- 
days the household phrase “‘govern- 
ment bonds” somehow eliminates the 
idea of politicians and suggests thoughts 
of the country instead, and renders 
less familiar —let us admit it —the old 
slogan “Good as the bank.”” The bank 
deposit still maintains its many and 
important advantages over all other 
forms of investment, but can we con- 
scientiously discourage that citizenship 
which holds the credit of one’s national 
government above even that of one’s 
own favorite bank? 

Need we discourage it? During our 
four years of war, while our people 
poured out their money into this new- 
found bottomless pit of investment, 
savings bank deposits in Canadian 
banks increased by almost exactly 100 
per cent, despite the fact that mean- 
time some of the provinces had set up 
savings bank departments of their own. 
The figures are well-nigh incredible and 
can be explained only by the fact that, 
during these years, Great Britain 
expended $1,300,000,000 in Canada for 
munitions, timber and ships. Is it 
any wonder that, 
in post-war years, 
bond buying went 
on apace? It is true 
that, in the Victory 
bond campaigns. 
the bank branches 
worked like slaves 
and made _ practi- 
cally nothing out of 
it, but bond selling 
in general has re- 
alized millions in 
commissions and 
who will expect us 
to allow all this new 
profit to go to 
rapidly forming 
bond companies, 
when part of it is 
ours for the taking. 
Who indeed, when 
at some Canadian 
branch banks, bond 


sales commissions are increasing the 
net profits by 25 per cent, and safety 
deposit box rentals arising largely 
from this business, even in a small 
branch may pay one man’s salary. 

When a long-established rate of 
wage, or ratio of return on a definite 
investment, is suddenly increased, it is 
not unlikely to make the recipient 
restless and greedy for more, so that 
this new opportunity for depositors to 
earn 4 and 5 per cent instead of 3 on 
their savings, will inevitably lead some 
of them towards speculative bonds and 
eventual losses. But this has slight 
bearing on our present situation. The 
fact is that a steam roller is upon us 
and we have the option of jumping 
aboard or of being ironed out. The 
government manufactured the roller 
in the first place, but the sprightly 
bond salesmen may be depended upon 
to keep up steam even if the banks 
“do not choose to run.” 


"THE question of the bank buying 

bonds for investment of its own sur- 
plus funds I do not attempt to discuss. 
That is a matter for the directors. But 
the fact remains that banks are buying 
largely for their own account, thus 


The fact is that a steam roller is 


. upon us and we have the option of 
jumping aboard or being ironed out 
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providing, shall we say, at least the 
machine oil for the steam roller. And 
any bank official who deliberately sets 
out to oppose a depositor’s will to buy 
bonds is laying himself open to the 
obvious comeback, “Why shouldn’t I 
put part of my money into bonds? 
You are going to do it anyway.” 
There are still banks today —the 
majority —in spite of ten years’ gather- 
ing storm, who rather pride themselves 
that they are positively not in the 
bond business. But it may be recalled 
that, at one time, powerful and in- 


fluential banks asserted that they 
would not establish savings depart- 
ments. 

In Canada we do not believe in, nor 
permit, bank managers to go into the 
insurance business, the real estate, 
mortgage loan, or notarial business. 
But several of the head offices do 
believe that their branches are in all 
important respects qualified to do a 
bond business. The term “investment 
department” is a misnomer to the 
extent that the bank would not, for 
instance, negotiate a mortgage loan 
except through another customer of 
the bank engaged in that business. 


7, 


Our banks became bond dealers 
at first with strict reservations. 
The new signs read, ““We Buy and 
Sell Government Bonds For Our 
Customers.” Some managers 
pasted a strip of white paper over 
the last phrase, and as, shortly, the 
head office or the branch’s regular 
bond supply house issued lists of offer- 
ings on which appeared municipals, 
foreign government and the. higher 
grade of industrials and railways, we 
omitted the word “government.” 
The reservation probably had in 
mind the good will of valuable bond- 
house customers, but as these shortly 
came to recognize that the opposition 
was a fair and natural one and in fact 
admitted the bank into the bond 
dealers’ association, this drawback no 
longer existed. Possibly, too, the 
bank was in a position further to 
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placate its bond-house customer by 
according him more generous treat- 
ment which permitted the customer to 
extend his own operations. So that 
the bond dealer whose bank was itself 
in the business, might in reality be 
better off than his brother whose bank 
remained strictly out of it. For that 
matter, what banker anywhere has not 
listened to the borrowing customer who 
says feelingly, ““You’d see a way of 
doing better for me if you were in the 

lumber” —or farming or retail — 

“business yourself.” 

In any event it has come about 
that some of us are today 
in the investment bond 
business, with our natural 


opposition to the regular bond houses. 
In actual present practice, the opposi- 
tion comes from them rather than from 
us. We do not solicit their customers 
except accidentally, while they can- 
vass ours systematically and inten- 
sively. We do not use newspaper ad- 
vertising space. nor look for business 
outside our own doors, while they are 
organized on an advertising program 
and half of their staff are ‘‘outside 
men.” And, most important of all, 
they endeavor to sell bonds to every- 
body and anybody, whereas we, for 
obvious reasons, approach only known 
investors or persons we have reason to 
suspect have already half decided to be- 
come bondholders. 

Yes, as active, aggressive rivals, we 
are inoffensive enough. But we do 
clash occasionally. If, for example, I 
find their salesman stealing one of my 
regular investors, then comes the 
question as to which of us has the 
more to offer. 

In the purchase or sale of a specific 
standard security, we will presumably 
offer the same prices. But, in general, 

(Continued on page 47) 
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With the Camera 


© COPYRIGHT, KEYSTONE 
A device for after-banking-hours, to receive night 
deposits in a revolving drum which in turn deposits 
them in a strong-box inside. A key opens the 
revolving wheel on the left and the deposit is 
inserted as the wheel turns inward. The photo- 
aph was taken at the Corn Exchange , 14th 
Street and Seventh Avenue, New York City 


The First National Bank, in Louisville, with 
its affiliated Kentucky Title Trust Company 
and Kentucky Title Company, isnow occupyin, 

its new home in the Southern Colonial style o' 
architecture, exterior of red brick trimmed 
with white Georgia marble. The First National 
is ‘‘the oldest bank in the South’’ and has 
joint resources with the Kentucky Title 
Trust Company of $38,000,000. Below is a 
view of one wing of the “‘L’’ shaped structure 


> COPYRIGHT, KEYSTONE 
very newborn baby in 
Berlin now receives a 

note for five marks from 
the Berlin savings banks 
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*Trusty”’ is the name of the new biplane pur- 
chased by the recently established aviation 
department of the Union Trust Company, of 
Detroit. Standing beside the machine is 
Captain Ray Collins who heads the —- 
ment. Frank W. Blair, president of the 
company, is one of Detroit’s leading pro- 
ponents of commercial aviation 


© COPYRIGHT, KEYSTONE 

Louis Frank, Governor of the National Bank 

of Belgium has returned after a six months’ 
siness trip to America 


In the cathedral-like design and carved stone 
ornamentation of its new building, the First 
National Bank, of Charlotte, N. C., has success- 
fully blended beauty and utility, socegniniss 
both, according to President Henry M. McAden, 
as ‘** forces for the better conduct of our 

siness."’ The building is twenty stories high 


COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 
crack pistol team of 
bank clerks in Muncie, 


Ind., practices on a range 
sponsored by the Indiana 
Bankers Association - 
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olice the Depositor 


McLaughlin’s Drastic Measures to Thwart 
Outside New York Banks With Promises 


HE slickest crook known to the 

police is the confidence operator 

and the slickest of all confidence 
men is the trickster who preys upon 
gullible bank depositors. He is the 
most difficult to catch because by 
dexterous manipulation he leaves few 
clues behind and is the hardest to 
convict because his schemes are so 
tricky and complex that it is 
often impossible to make the law 
fit them. 

Among a certain class of depositors, 
the foreign element largely, he has 
created an impression that it is better 
to hide savings under mattress or in a 
tomato can than to trust them to a 
bank. Therefore his ilk are a menace 
to banking, not as much of a menace 
as the worthless stock swindler, but 
sufficiently menacing to give bankers 
considerable worry. 

Until about a year ago savings 
bank officials in New York City were 
listening to more than their share of 
the little tragedies of banking poured 
into their ears by depositors who had 
withdrawn their accounts and, under 
the assurance from wily cen men that 
they could double and treble their 
money, had handed over their savings 
to well-dressed slickers who quickly 
vanished, leaving the depositor to 
discover that his dream of suddenly 
acquired wealth was o’er. Invariably 
the bunco man had met the depositor 
just outside the bank; he seemed to 
display a rather intimate knowledge 
of the bank’s affairs and these two 
circumstances conjured up a belief 
in the depositor’s mind that the 
bank ought to help recover the lost 
bank roll. 

Of course the banks notified the 
police department, warned the de- 
positor that it was poor business to 
trust strangers and explained that a 
bank’s responsibility for funds en- 
trusted to its care ceased when those 
funds were in the hands of the de- 
positor. But this did not remove the 
belief in the minds of the uninformed 
that the bank should catch the crook, 
nor did it negative the depositor’s 
conclusion that he would have escaped 
the bunco men if he had kept his money 
at home instead of in the bank. 


"THE police got busy. That doesn’t 

mean much in a city of 7,000,000 
souls. And it means much less when 
detectives, in search of culprits, are 
handicapped with inaccurate descrip- 


By HOWARD McLELLAN 


tions given by confused and utterly 
demoralized victims. Sometimes the 
crooks were known to the police; were 
picked up, indicted and brought to 
trial only to rejoice in the confusion 
of witnesses on the stand or refusal to 
prosecute because the con man’s 
lawyer arranged a settlement. 

Then, if brought to trial, his 
lawyers adroitly manipulated the evi- 
dence so as to convince the jury that 
the victimized depositor been 
party to a crooked scheme and that he 
himself was a law breaker and, there- 
fore, undeserving of the jury’s sym- 
pathy and the law’s protection. Some- 
times the possibility of a picture like 
this frightened the victim and he 
either called off the prosecution or 
vanished when the time came to 
appear in court and testify. 

In the meantime the bunco faternity 
in New York City turned from other 
sources of income —crooked card games, 
lot swindles, bucket shop operations, 
diamond switches —and went into the 
fake banking business on a wholesale 
scale. 

They began to concentrate around 
savings banks on interest days and 
on Saturdays and Mondays when 
wage earners made their deposits. 
And this was their new scheme: 


FROM their point of vantage just 

outside the bank the crooks would 
observe the depositor enter the bank 
and then emerge. Then they braced 
the depositor on the street or followed 
him to his home and met him then or 
later with this story: 

“What interest is that bank paying 
you?” would be asked. 

The depositor would furnish this 
information. 

““You’re a poor sucker,” the bunco 
man would go on. “I’ve got a friend 
in the banking business who'll give 
you three times that interest and pay 
it to you in advance—when you 
deposit your money.” 

Then the swindler would go into a 
long rigarmarole about the soundness 
of his friend’s bank; how there was a 
great demand for quick loans for 
which the borrower paid heavy charges 
which enabled his friend’s bank to 
pay a high interest rate. 

“Come down and I’ll show you the 
place,” the con man concluded and 
the victim accompanied him to an 


Crooks Waiting 
of Big Interest 


office building in the best part of the 
city. Here a staff of men and women 
were busy; everything looked business- 
like and the victim talked to a suave, 
well-dressed gentleman who corrobo- 
rated everything the advance agent had 
said. 

“And no waiting for interest,”’said 
the man at the desk. ‘You go and 
get your money out of the bank, bring 
it up here and you’ll get your interest 
immediately. If you want your money 
at any time you can draw it out and 
we'll give you a bonus for every month 
you leave it with us. . . .Now let’s see 
—how much of a deposit will you 
have?” 


"THE victim would produce his bank 

book and, if the account was worth 
while, he would be told to go right 
down and pull it out and if he wanted 
to, he could give it to one of the 
“outside cashiers” who would accom- 
pany him to the bank and who would 
also hand him the advance interest. 
Usually the victim favored that plan 
and within a short time he had with- 
drawn his money. The “outside 
cashier” would show the victim an 
envelope containing the interest; give 
him a receipt and a book showing the 
deposit and the victim would hand 
over the money and take the en- 
velope. 

But—it wasn’t the envelope with 
the real money in it. He was handed 
an envelope precisely like the one he 
had been shown; the con man would 
carefully seal the flap as he handed 
it over. It had the feel of real money 
inside and without opening the enve- 
lope the victim walked away cherishing 
a fond dream of a new way to make 
easy money quickly. Of course he 
discovered the fraud, but too late — 
when he went back to look for the 
“outside cashier’”’ he was gone. When 
he went to the office he discovered 
that the “big banker” merely had a 
desk space there and had flown. Then 
he took his troubles to the real 
banker. 

A good deal of money was taken 
from New York savings bank depositors 
in this way. It is roughly estimated 
that in a month’s time the swindlers 
got away with half a million—and 
their new game was undermining the 
confidence of many depositors in 
reputable savings institutions. The 


fake bank scheme was a particularly 
form of competition and 


vicious 
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thievery. Banks had to do’ some- 
thing about it. 

They appealed to the police de- 
partment and, fortunately, at that 
time George V. McLaughlin, former 
State Superintendent of Banks, was 
Police Commissioner, an office which 
he has since given up to return to 
banking. He could, and did, visualize 
the problem from a banker’s angle. 
By making a study of the con man’s 
habits and the scant success of previous 
efforts to stop swindling, he tackled 
the situation with an entirely new 
plan. 


E first organized what was termed 

a “bank watch.” This was a squad 
of detectives most of whom had experi- 
ence with con artists and who knew 
something about banks. Instead of 
giving them roving commissions to 
go out and pick up known bunco men 
indiscriminately, he assigned’ the 
squad to visit banks on the days 
deposits were generally made, and on 
interest days, when depositors would 
appear at the banks to have their 
interest entered. The roving com- 
mission idea had been tried before. At 
best it had resulted in picking up 
some known swindlers but as there 
were no concrete cases against them, 
they usually appeared at the police 
line-up the morning following their 
arrest, only to be released again after 
the detective division had a good look 
at them. Straightaway they went 
back to work. 

“The thing to do with these crooked 
gentlemen,”” McLaughlin told his new 
squad, “is to be one step ahead of 
them, not ten steps behind. Instead 
of waiting for them to pull off their 
game and then trying to net them — 
which has almost always resulted in 


failure —we’ll get close to the victims 
and stand between them and the 
enemy. We'll use a little crime 
prevention rather than crime detec- 
tion and I think we can drive most of 
them out. And it’s by far the easiest 
way to meet the situation. There 
will be no blind leads to follow and 
the banks will co-operate because 
they’ve already agreed to.” 

The co-operation of the New York 
savings banks was the most important 
phase of the new plan. Here is how 
it worked: 

On the busy banking days members 
of the bank watch were stationed in 
the banks or just outside of them. 
When they observed a depositor who 
seemed to them to be gullible enough 
to fall for a swindle, he was “tailed”’ out 
of the bank. If he met anyone, a 
detective hurried up to the depositor 
and asked him if the man was known 
to him. If he proved to be a stranger. 
the depositor was asked what had 
been said to him. If the conversation 
had a “phoney” ring —that is to say, 
the usual glib, high-sounding song and 
dance of the con man—the depositor 
was asked to meet the suspect again. 
In this way the depositor led the 
detectives right to the bunco man 
before he had got his hooks into the 
victim’s bank roll. 

The first week a score of slick bunco 
men were arrested — not after a crime, 
usually difficult to prove, had been 
committed, but in the very act of an 
attempt which in itself was a crime. 
The detective immediately qualified 
as a witness to the crime and instead of 
relying upon the sole evidence of the 
intended victim, the detective’s story 
clinched the case. Everyone of the 
first batch of con men were convicted 
of attempted larceny. 


Thirteen 


In other instances where money 
had been withdrawn, detectives ques- 
tioned the depositors either in the 
bank or just outside of it. If the 
depositor said that he had been 
interested in a new scheme or was 
going to transfer the funds to another 
bank, his story was checked up and 
if it didn’t look right, he was warned. 
In some cases the banks went as far 
as delaying the withdrawal of money 
until the police could question de- 
positors and ascertain whether or not 
they were playing into the hands of 
sharks. In still other cases tellers 
warned despositors of the prevalence 
of bunco men and advised them to 
beware of strangers. 

For a bank to interfere in the 
business of a depositor in this way 
may be contrary to accepted practice 
in banking. To permit their de- 
positors to be followed from the bank 
may seem to be carrying things too 
far. Undoubtedly it was. But the 
bank watch kept up its vigil for only a 
month. By that time the gangs of 
bunco men lying in wait for victims 
had vanished either into jail or other 
parts; the fake banking scheme had 
been broken up and there was a 
reduction in this kind of crime of 94 
per cent over the previous years. 


HE circumstances in New York 

recommended McLaughlin’s system 
because it need not be maintained in- 
definitely. Once the bunco gentry 
know that they have been outguessed; 
that a police department has found an 
easy way to head them off and sur- 
prise them, they lose interest in their 
game and begain to see —once more — 
that there’s no such thing as a sure- 
fire, unbeatable way to make a living 
by crime. 
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ction for the 
Auxiliary Board 


Forty-seven Young Men at Work for the 
Bank in All Manner of Ways, Including 
New Business Contests, Without Pay 


By FRED B. BARTON 


: LEASE come to dinner with me 
Tuesday night.” 

It was in January, 1925, that 
thirty-eight young business men of 
Lima, Ohio, received this invitation, 
signed by the president of the largest 
bank in town. What the occasion 
might be, none of them knew. It 
might portend a promotion, or a new 
business opportunity, or something 
else mysterious, and probably some- 
thing good. This much assurance 
these men had—that if a bank presi- 
dent wishes to call a loan, he doesn’t 
do it over the supper table, at least 
not when the meal is at his own 
expense. 

So of course all thirty-eight went. 
And then after a meal, which was 
delicious even for a banker’s table, 
President Emmett R. Curtin rose and 
addressed the questioning crowd. 

“TI have gathered you young fellows 
together for just one purpose,” he 
said, “namely, to invite you to form 
an auxiliary board of directors of the 
Lima Trust Company. Before I go 
any further, I want to say that none 
of you is expected or obliged to stay 
if you have any reason for not staying. 
You can drop out now or at any other 
time if you so choose. 

“Your duties as auxiliary directors 
will be purely unofficial, and your pay 
will be nothing. You are not going 
to replace our present board of 
directors in any way, but rather to 
supplement them. I will regard you, 
in fact, as a training school for direc- 
tors of our bank. And while your pay 
will be a minus quantity, I make you 
this promise: that future directors of 
the bank will be selected so far as 
possible from our auxiliary board.” 

So that was how it started. Ori- 
ginally thirty-eight, the board lost 
one man (through family reasons 
purely, rather than through lack of 
desire on his part to remain) and then 
added others until it grew to forty-five. 
Today it numbers forty-seven, although 
no, one promises that the board will 
not swell to fifty or shrink to forty, 


should occasion justify 
either move. The idea 
is to take in the men 
that the bank wants, 
rather than to adopt 
an arbitrary size of 
board and then draft 
extra men to fill it or 
reject likely men be- 
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cause there is no 


more room. 

For three years, lacking a few weeks, 
the auxiliary board has functioned. 
What has it accomplished, and how 
does it work? 

To jump quite a distance ahead, 
here is the answer in brief. Results 
have been so much better than any 
one had dreamed that it is a pleasure 
to report them. New business has 
been brought in, and profitable busi- 
ness —much of it from depositors that 
never could have been reached by the 
bank’s own organization or advertising. 
Powerful word-of-mouth publicity has 
been given the bank in goodly abund- 
ance. A youthful zest has been in- 
jected into the routine job of banking. 
Other banks, near by, have thought 
well enough of the auxiliary board 
idea to adopt it in modified form, as 
an “advisory” board. Distant banks 
have written in to ask information 
and advicé. 

Yes, the auxiliary board has been 
fruitful of results and also of ideas. 
So pleasant has been the contact 
between the bank’s officials and this 
younger group that President Curtin, 
I am told, addresses this junior board 
in this way: “Most old men lose 
interest, and won’t or can’t or don’t 
dare undertake new things. But I’m 
going to stay young with you fellows. 
You’re the boys with the ideas and 
the ambition.” 

But let’s tell the story chrono- 
logically, just as it happened. 

First of all, how was this auxiliary 
board selected? J. A. Brady, vice- 
president of the bank, explains it this 
way: 

“We took the telephone directory 


In a new home 


(so as not to overlook any likely 
prospects) and carefully compiled a 
list of available or prospective mem- 
bers. We studied their connections 
and their business and personal con- 
tacts. Originally we planned to select 
twenty men, and of course we had no 
idea till we started how many likely 
young men there were in this com- 
munity to draw from. 

“Because these men circulate around 
more than older men do, and _ because 
they come in touch with all the busi- 
ness and social activities of the town, 
we feel we have widened the scope and 
reach of the bank considerably. 

“We exercised great care in the 
selection, searching material which 
would serve as future board members. 
In some cases we wanted as auxiliary 
director the son of a present director; 
in some other cases we chose the 
assistant to a man who is already a 
director of the bank. Because our 
bank was founded in 1903, quite a few 
of our directors are necessarily retired 
or inactive, and we anticipated using 
this auxiliary board as a splendid 
training school for directors.” 

This has indeed been done. Within 
these three years eight new directors 
have been named, five of whom came 
from the auxiliary board, and one of 
these five jumped straight through to 
the executive committee of the bank. 
Should any event occur which would 
require the replacing of three or four 
directors at once (which is not an 
impossible contingency) the bank could 
fill the gaps adequately and im- 
mediately. 

Although the bank takes this 
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auxiliary board seriously and regards it, 
indeed, as an essential part of the 
bank’s overhead equipment, it is 
understood on both sides that promo- 
tion to the regular board is not com- 
pulsory, nor does the bank assume an 
obligation to promote every man. 
This reservation is made: that if any 
director of the bank leaves and a 
newcomer from out of the city takes 
his place in the business world, then 


more to answer questions than any- 
thing else. , 

These meetings are informal, and 
after the necessary business has been 
brought up, the meeting is thrown 
into an open discussion. Questions 
are asked. One month the trust officer 
addressed the meeting, giving a com- 
plete and intimate picture of the 
operations of a living trust, an in- 
surance trust, the handling of a will, 
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chance that one of these forty-seven 
boosters will be near enough to answer 
his grievances and tell him how much 
it costs the bank to carry a weak- 
sister account. 

The cost system of the bank, in fact, 
made up the program for more than 
one meeting. One night the auxiliary 
board sat down to face two big black- 
boards, on which the officials of the 
bank’s cost department wrote down in 
detail two parallel accounts. The 
names of these two depositors were 
not given, but all other details were 
exactly as they happened. The number 
of out-of-town collections was shown, 
and the attendant cost. The extra 
services that one depositor had de- 
manded, together with the shrinkage 
of the balance, were shown to have 
made that account a losing proposition 
for the bank. This was just the sort of 
a thing that no bank on earth can 
explain to all its depositors, and the 
auxiliary directors took a keen interest 
in seeing just how the inner wheels 
of the bank go around. 

“‘We have a cost system here, which 
we adopted from a Toledo bank,” Mr. 
Brady explained to me, “and while 
it’s too complicated to explain off- 
hand, I can assure you that it works. 


The contest scoreboard of final results and .on- 
gratulations and also the directors’ room (right)— 
observe the clubish, informal arrangement 


perhaps the bank will want that new- 
comer as a director ahead of any other 
man in town. But aside from certain 
contingencies, the bank expects to 
build its board of directors of the 
future almost exclusively from this 
auxiliary body. 

I was interested to know if these 
young fellows—in their thirties and 
early forties —considered the auxiliary 
board as an important thing from 
the outset, or whether it wasn’t im- 
portant enough to be_ considered 
seriously. 


THE answer was, ““They got into 
the swing of the thing right from the 
start. We have a splendid attendance 
at the meetings, and quite a number 
of other young men in town have 
asked us either directly or through 
friends for position on the board.” 

How often does the auxiliary board 
meet, and what does it do? 

Meetings are held once a month, I 
learned, and oftener if any emergency 
justifies it. The meetings take place 
in the bank’s own directors’ room. A 
chairman and vice-chairman of the 
auxiliary board are in charge. The 
president of the bank is always there, 
and the officers of the bank who aren’t 
members of the auxiliary board are 
understood to be there by invitation — 


and so on. Part of this information 
some of the members already knew, but 
it is doubtful if all of them knew it all. 

Another month the investment 
department provided the backbone of 
the meeting. Other departments of 
the bank have stated their case plainly 
and directly to this auxiliary board, 
with the result that these young 
fellows know now exactly how-a bank 
operates. If any bank depositor any- 
where within the forty-mile trading 
radius of Lima complains at any time 
about the service charge he must pay 
on an unprofitable account, there is a 


We might have an account, say, with a 
$15,000 balance, and at first glance 
any one would say that was a profitable 
account. But in examining it we 
might find that this account repre- 
sented a mail order concern, with 
constant depositing of small out-of- 
town checks, as well as a large loan 
made to the same depositor. By law 
we are obliged to retain deposits 
equivalent to 20 per cent of all loans, 
and that introduces another cost 
which would make this account still 
more unprofitable. 

“As for the number of small accounts 
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that don’t pay, we found before we 
instituted our service charge that the 
daily average of 3,500 out of 5,500 
accounts was only $25.65. Having 
our cost department to show us what 
any account cost, we were able to 
convince the other banks in town that 
a minimum daily balance and a service 
charge were desirable and necessary. 


“OUR average cost for any item is 
3 cents,” this official continued. 
“We do not, of course, analyze each of 
our thousands of accounts to see 
which are unprofitable, but if an 
account looks as if it were costing us 
money to carry, we analyze it quickly. 
And when a renewal for a loan comes 
up, we are ready to decide whether 
we want to renew the loan for the full 
amount or ask a reduction of it.” 

In this matter of loans (to insert a 
parenthetical bit of information) the 
Lima Trust Company requires that 
20 per cent of a loan be kept on deposit 
in the bank, or failing this, the bor- 
rower must pay 7 per cent instead of 6. 
And regardless of the borrower’s 
business connections or how good his 
credit is, he must pay something on 
the note regularly and pay it all off 
within a specified period. These are 
all matters that have come for detailed 
explanation to the auxiliary board. 

By opening up its books, so to 
speak, to these young auxiliary direc- 
tors, the bank enlists their support as a 
financial forum to tell it of changing 
conditions in the community. These 
men extend the bank’s lines of credit 
so that the bank is intimately in touch 
with businesses large and small every- 
where in its territory. Once or twice 
an auxiliary director has brought in 
this kind of information: “If you 
happen to have any money tied up in 
So-and-so’s business, you may be 


interested to know that he’s not doing 
so well,” and then the details will 
follow. 

And then, of course, the personal 
acquaintance which these young men 
enjoy in the community enables them 
to bring in new business, which they 
greatly enjoy bringing. “Hardly a 
day goes by that some one of these 
men doesn’t come here to introduce 
some one,” said a junior officer. 

But I want to save the story of the 
new business campaign. Let’s get the 
complete story of the auxiliary board’s 
organization first. 

“We didn’t originally swear in these 
auxiliary directors,” President Cur- 
tin says, “but we soon found that we 
wanted to do so. Each man now owns 
a share of the bank’s stock, and each 
man takes an oath of office—the 
same oath, by the way, which our 
regular directors take.” 


Here it is: 
We, the undersigned, being duly sworn, 
depose and say that we will faithfully 


discharge our duties as auxiliary directors 
of the Lima Trust Company to the best of 
our ability; that we will not violate any 
of the provisions of the laws of Ohio relating 
to banks and trust companies; that we 
will treat as confidential any information 
which may come to us concerning the 
business of said trust company; that we 
will not discuss with, or reveal to any one 
not connected as director, officer or 
auxiliary director of said trust company 
any of its affairs, nor any of the proceedings 
of the board of directors or auxiliary 
directors. 


This oath is witnessed and signed in 
the presence of a notary public. 

You might ask, as I did, how many 
real secrets this auxiliary board is 
intrusted with. To what extent does 
the bank take these men into its full 
confidence? 

The answer is, they are told prac- 
tically everything that goes on in the 
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operation of the bank, except the 
names of those borrowing money. Not 
just an idle, honorary board are they; 
they actually attend the regular direc- 
tor’s meetings. 

This is the way the bank does that. 

Once a month five of the auxiliary 
directors attend the regular directors’ 
meeting. This occurs just once a 
month, the daily operation of the bank 
being guarded by the twice-a-week 
meetings of the executive committee, 
as is general practice elsewhere. These 
directors are told what the executive 
committee has done and what it asks 
permission to do. The auxiliary direc- 
tors are present for this discussion. 
Then a list of the loans made by the 
executive committee is passed to the 
older directors, the auxiliary directors 
not being allowed to see this sheet. 
The minutes for any directors’ meeting 
read: “Loans from No. 812 to No. 872 
were read and approved,” the names 
of these borrowers being deleted. But 
aside from this detail—which is re- 
garded as too intimate to divulge 
outside the smaller body of actual 
directors — the younger men are brought 
directly into touch with the bank’s 
operation and affairs. 


[I might interest other bankers to 

see how this group of forty-seven 
auxiliary directors is made up. The 
following list is approximately correct, 
it being understood that any bald 
summary such as this does not wholly 
tell the story. Thus for instance an 
official of the Lima Locomotive Works 
might mean a sales manager, a 
comptroller, or almost any other 
official. A vice-president of a local oil 


refining company might have reached 
his present position through sales or 
factory or financial experience: you 
can’t tell without knowing, just what 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Glory That Was Chelsea’s 


Michael Pupin Adapted Himself to his Environment; so Did 
the Bank Where He Was First President, and Now Look at It 


HEN Michael Pupin, scientist, 
inventor and _ professor of 


electro-mechanics' at 


By FRANKLIN 5S. CLARK 


made a similar achievement within 
the Chelsea district. 
In 1925 the exchange busi- 


Columbia University, set foot 


ness had almost vanished. 


in America as a sixteen-year- 
old Serbian peasant boy, his 
liquid assets amounted to five 
cents. He invested them in a 
piece of prune pie, which, he 
discovered when he bit into 
it, was filled with nothing 
more substantial than prune 
pits. But it would not have 
been essentially different, he 
says in his book, ‘From 
Immigrant to Inventor,” if 
the amount had been $500. 
For to spend his money, he 
says, is the first step that 
any young immigrant such as 
he was, has to take before. he 
can get a real start in ‘adjust- 
ing himself to the stern re- 
quirements of an almost com- 
pletely new environment. 
However, one notices he 
is careful to specify a young 
fellow like himself. His 
general prescription is some- 
what less severe. The proof of 
it is the Century Bank. He 
and other citizens of New 
York of Serbian origin were 
instrumental organizing 
this bank some years ago for 
the quite opposite purpose of 
aiding their newly arrived 


The 1924 amendment to the 
immigration law had been the 
cause of that. Something had 
to be done. The bank faced 
the alternatives of liquidating, 
or building up a general bank- 
ing business. One of the first 
steps a stranger in a new 
country takes, if he wants to 
adopt the country as his own, 
is to conform to its manner 
of dress. When Pupin landed 
at Castle Garden in 1874 he 
was wearing a Turkish fez. 
As soon as he could afford 
to, he exchanged for more 
conventional headgear. The 
Slavonic Immigrant Bank had 
occupied the rooms in the 
lower floor of the Slavonic 
Immigrant Club, just about 
as it had found them, without 
making alterations. Its foreign 
exchange customers, of course, 
had no established concep- 
tions of what an American 
bank is supposed to look like, 
and consequently appear- 
ances had made no difference 
to them. 

But the decision to do a 
general banking business with 
all kinds and classes of people 


fellow countrymen to con- 


serve their resources. The 

foreign exchange dealers who catered 
to Slavic immigrants had been too 
prone to the habit of admitting 
variations in rales only when to do 
so was to their own advantage. 
Pupin and his countrymen decided 
that the only practicable way of 
remedying the evil was to establish a 
foreign exchange bank which would 
advertise prevailing rates in the Slavic 
press each day, and also actually 
supply exchange at these rates. So 
the bank was established, in 1920. It 
was called, to start with, the Slavonic 
Immigrant Bank. 

Its quarters were the lower floor of 
the Slavonic Immigrant Club on West 
23rd Street near the Chelsea piers, 
and a block or so away from the 
Serbian Consulate. The location of 
the Serbian Consulate had indeed 
dictated the bank’s location. It was 
only by this coincidence that the bank 
happened to be opened in Chelsea. 


In its new ‘“‘store clothes’? but still on 23rd Street 


Nevertheless, Chelsea has as a result 
of it something that it didn’t have 
before, and otherwise might not have 
at all, a flourishing neighborhood 
bank that does a general banking 
business of which foreign exchange is 
only a small part. 


"THE history of the bank reads in 

some respects like the autobiography 
of its first president, Pupin. When 
Pupin arrived in this country he was 
a “greenhorn,” he was told. In order 
to get out of the greenhorn classifica- 


_ tion he had to pitch in and make him- 


self familiar with his new country as 
quickly as possible, both its present 
and its past. The story of his life 
witnesses that in doing this he dis- 
covered some items of information 
about America that many a native 
American takes for granted without 
really knowing about them at all. 
The Slavonic Immigrant Bank has 


in Chelsea put a different com- 
plexion on this matter. There 
was another difficulty. The name, 
Slavonic Immigrant Bank, had too 
much the ring of an immigrants’ 
savings bank. It wished to develop 
commercial as well as savings accounts. 
So its name was changed to the 
Century Bank. Furthermore, it was 
too near the Chelsea piers and the 
west-side waterfront, and not near 
enough to the business center of the 
district. So it was moved to a more 
central location, still on 23rd Street, 
but nearer Eighth Avenue, which is 
the eastern boundary of the district. 
And tasteful and thoroughly con- 
ventional banking front and office 
arrangement were provided for it. 
Incidental to its business in foreign 
exchange, the Slavonic Immigrant 
Bank had obtained about $300,000 in 
deposits. This was the nucleus that 
the Century Bank had to build on 
when it opened for business with its 
‘Americanized’ name and in its “store 
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clothes” at 338 West 23rd Street, on 
January 1, 1926. Pupin at this point 
had to desert his post, for the sufficient 
reason that he is not a banker and 
did not wish to devote the time to it. 
The office was taken over by a country- 
man, B. I. Rankovic, 
who lives in the dis- 


estate agency. It starts out as follows: 


“Twas the night before Christmas 
When all through the house 

Not a creature was stirring 

Not even a mouse. 


Clement C. Moore wrote these 
verses when he was 


teacher of Biblical 


trict and has a print- 
ing business in the 
vicinity. 

The first need of the 
reorganized bank was 
an experienced staff. 
This it acquired —and 
a staff, that, so far 
as it officers are con- 
cerned, was given an 
extra incentive to in- 
terested effort by allot- 
ment of the requisite 
shares of stock, and 
election to membership 
in the board of direc- 
tors. The same formula, so far as 
practicable, was applied to potential 
customers. Several of the leading 
business men in the district, including 
another printer, two manufacturers of 
cosmetics and a real estate operator, 
were made directors. And a similar 
invitation was extended to a young 
man of rising political importance in 
Chelsea, and who holds a position of 
importance in the district attorney’s 
office of New York City. 

By such means the Century Bank 
added several hundred thousands of 
dollars to its deposits in short order. 
For the new directors not only brought 
their own accounts, but—as some- 
times directors actually do-—they 
brought the accounts of friends and 
business associates in many cases. By 
July deposits had increased to around 
$800,000. 


HE bank’s new assistant cashier, - 


J. W. Miller, who, as in the case 
of all the officers, is also a director, 
made it his business to get acquainted 
with business men in the district, and 
to present to them the advantages of 
an account at the Century. His two 
best arguments were convenience and 
the personal kind of banking relations 
that are possible in a small community. 
But these arguments in themselves 
were not enough. In order to get out 
of the “greenhorn”’ classification the 
bank’s first president, years ago, had 
had to find out a whole lot about the 
United States. That is just what 
Assistant Cashier Miller had to do in 
Chelsea. He began, of course, by 
getting acquainted with the district 
as he found it. 

But no one can poke around Chelsea 
very long without discovering that it 
has a past. One of the discoveries that 
he made was a tenderly guarded and 
carefully framed old manuscript hang- 
ing on the wall of Chelsea’s oldest real 


learning and Greek and 
Oriental languages al 
the Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary on 
Chelsea Square. He 
was born in Chelsea in 
1770. And he it was 
who founded Chelsea. 
He had its streets laid 
out on his father’s 
farm, and the Moore 
farm still proscribes the 
district’s official boun- 
daries, from 19th 
Street to 24th, and 
from Eighth Avenue 
to the water front. 

One could go on and on about the 
history of Chelsea. For instance, 
there’s the Grand Opera House at 
Eighth Avenue and 23rd Street, where 
daily programs of vaudeville and 
motion pictures are now presented. 
James Fisk gave it this name in 1869. 
Into the rooms above the auditorium 
he moved the offices of the Erie 
Railroad, of which he was treasurer, 
so that he might center his interests 
snugly there. Here was _ presented 
under his auspices French opera— 
very elaborately sometimes, as in the 
case of ““The Twelve Temptations,” in 
which casts of blondes and brunettes 
appeared on alternate evenings. And 
down the street, about opposite the 
Century Bank, he built a house for 
Josie “Dolly” because of whom he was 
murdered by Ned Stokes. 

The Century Bank decided to capi- 
talize Chelsea’s interesting past, be- 
cause, for all its picturesqueness, in- 
quiries disclosed that few of its 
residents knew anything of it. The 
business men had been 
approached largely by 
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Bank Book,” was selected for it, and 
3,000 copies were distributed from 
house to house. Results were regis- 
tered immediately in the form of some 
twenty new accounts, which could be 
accounted for through no other means. 
Next issue, the run was increased to 
5,000; and each issue thereafter it 
was increased, as results waranted, 
until it was finally brought up to 
20,000. Largely as a result of the 
Chelsea Bank Book the salaried workers 
as well as the business men of the 
district have become aware of the 
presence of the Century Bank. And 
many of them have opened savings 
accounts or worth-while personal 
checking accounts. 


O much interest was aroused by the 

leading article in the first issue 
about the district’s origin that the few 
hundred extra copies kept in reserve 
at the bank were cleaned out, and it 
was even necessary to refuse a few 
requests for them. It has been pub- 
lished every month. Following the 
precedent set at the beginning, each 
number has contained a local historical 
article. And of current interest are 
notices of meetings of neighborhood 
organizations. An intersprinkling of 
hints about thrift are always included; 
and usually an educational article or 
two on some banking subject contain- 
ing pointers on how clients can get 
the most out of the bank’s services. 
Most of these article are based on real 
incidents. Advertisements, contributed 
without solicitation by local merchants, 
hotels, restaurants and other local 
enterprises, pay for a third of the cost 
of it. 

As might be expected, Assistant 
Cashier Miller is actively identified 
with some of the district’s activities. 
Since Edith Wharton’s “Age of In- 
nocence,” “way over on West 23rd 
Street” has always been somewhat of a 
center for writers and artists. It was 
at the New School for Social Research 


(Continued on page 48) 


personal solicitation. 
A less expensive 
method had to be 
devised to reach the 
hundreds of profes- 
sional people,  ex- 
ecutives and _ office 
workers who live in 
the district. A house 
organ was the means 
decided upon — a house 
organ which would 
compel interest by 
featuring Chelsea’s 
history. 

Logically, the first 
number led with an 
article about the origin 


of the district. The 


name, “The Century 


The Grand Opera House at Eighth Avenue where James Fisk, ‘‘Prince 
of Erie”’, ruled 
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of 50,000 


Half the Population 
Trades With a Bank 
in Canton Whose 
Homely Philosophy 
Is ‘“Treat Them the 
Best You Can’’ 


By HARRY B. WINSOR 


a headline on an advertisement 

in the Repository of Canton, Ohio. 
The first sentence of the copy read, 
“Throughout Stark County there are 
more than 50,000 censors who have put 
their stamp of approval upon the many 
services of the Geo. D. Harter Bank.” 

When a bank has such a large num- 
ber of cuslomers in proportion to the 
population of its city, the natural in- 
clination of the inquisilive-minded per- 
son is to look for some one reason — 
some one secret, if you will—which 
answers the question “Why?” The 
population of Canton is 100,000 and 
not one, but many, are the reasons why 
this bank has been able to increase its 
customer list to such an astonishing 
figure. 

To put a long story in a few words, 
the Geo. D. Harter Bank has certain 
definite policies that guide all of its 
public relations and it lives up to those 
policies continuously and religiously — 
and therein lies the secret of the bank’s 
unusually large customer-family. 

The man who is responsible for the 
policies of the Geo. D. Harter Bank is 
Will R. Myers, vice-president and 
cashier, who came to the bank twenty- 
eight years ago as messenger. As Mr. 
Myers rose through various positions 
in the bank, he formulated certain 
policies of advertising and public rela- 
tions and later made sure of strict ad- 
herence to these policies. The present 
number of accounts on the books of the 
bank prove that the plans, which were 
developed by Mr. Myers through suc- 
cessive steps as teller, assistant cashier, 
cashier and then vice-president, are 
based upon sound principles. 

No matter how crowded may be the 
spacious lobby of this bank, one is 
especially impressed, first, by the rapid- 
ity with which customers are waited 
upon, and, second, by the apparent 
friendship which exists between those 


“Pr by 50,000 Censors,” said 


who bank there and members of the 


bank staff. “It is not an uncommon 
occurrence,” said Mr. Myers, “for us 
to wait upon 3,000 people in three 
hours on Saturday mornings. And yet 
we make a conscious effort to give each 
customer the impression that his busi- 
ness is the most important event of the 
moment. In other words, we try to 
serve each of our 50,000 customers as 
though he were the only customer we 
have. 

“IT fully realize,” explained Mr. 
Myers, “that a great number of cus- 
tomers and a large number of accounts 
is not necessarily the measure of a 
bank’s success, particularly in these 
days when our attention has been 
focused upon unprofitable accounts. 
But, in the final analysis, the answer is 
shown by the profit of the bank. After 
all, we are none of us in business merely 
for pleasure, no matter how much en- 
joyment we may derive from our 
business.” 


Two definite policies were laid down 

several years ago, one to guide the ad- 
vertising and the other the direct con- 
tact with customers. Each of these 
policies has been carefully observed 
and both have had an equal share in 
bringing to the bank its 50,000 cus- 
tomers, a number greater than the total 
male population of the city according 
to the 1920 census and nearly 10,000 
more than a representative from each 
family in the county, according to the 
last census figures. 

In laying out the advertising policy, 
Mr. Myers decided that every message 
to be delivered to the public through 
the printed word should include certain 
special references to the bank which, 
through their repetition, would gradu- 
ally become known to all who were 
reached by the bank’s advertising. 

“It is part of our duty to inspire 
people to save money,” said Mr. Myers 
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Will R. Myers, vice-president 
and cashier, is guiding spirit 
of the institution 


in the conference when the advertising 
policies were laid out, “but it is more 
our duty to encourage people to save 
at the Geo. D. Harter Bank. In every 
advertising message there are certain 
characteristics that we must repeat 
continuously for we want everyone to 
remember these several principles.” 

As to public relations and personal 
contact with customers, there were 
certain other policies which were care- 
fully outlined. When the new Geo. D. 
Harter Bank Building was erected in 
1922, the lobby was so arranged that 
the greatest number of customers 
could be served in the shortest space of 
time. Tellers’ cages were grouped so 
that customers could always be served 
by the same tellers. Today, forty-two 
cages on the main floor are available 
for service during banking hours. This 
is exclusive of the trust department 
which occupies a large suite. of offices 
on the second floor. 

. Three uniformed guards are on duty 
in the lobby and it is their responsibility 
to assure prompt attention to every 
request whether it be from a school boy 
with a handful of pennies or an execu- 
tive of one of the city’s leading manu- 
facturing plants. In order to have 
closer touch with these men who are 
the bank’s official representatives on 
the floor, an ingenious clock and signal 
device is in full view of every person in 
the lobby. When Mr. Myers presses 
a certain button, a light in the edge of 
the clock flashes on and in a half- 
second the guard wanted is at his 
elbow, 

Service has grown to be somewhat of 
an empty word. It has been used and 
abused to the extent that it no longer 
indicates its true meaning when used 
in an advertising message or in ordinary 
conversation. But taken in its original 
sense, one of the policies of the Geo. 
D. Harter Bank was to build up a bank 
staff that would offer to the bank’s 
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characteristics and this 
style of copy seems to 
be a favorite. One of the 
bank’s recent advertise- 
ments read: 


HOW TO CHOOSE 
YOUR PLACE TO BANK 


Here are a few simple 
questions which jin justice 
to yourself you ought to 
be able to answer before you 
choose your place to bank. 

Will you have at your 
disposal where you bank, 
every type of banking, 
trust, foreign and safe de- 
posit service? 

Will your banking trans- 
actions be carried on in a 
pleasant banking room, 
whose equipment and 
arrangement will contrib- 
ute to your convenience 
and comfort? 
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In order to assist its depositors and 
also for the purpose of making known 
its officers and department heads, oc- 
casional advertising messages list the 
senior Oflicers, junior officers and de- 
partment managers,. indicating where 
they may be found in the lobby and 
over what departments of banking they 
have supervision. 

Throughout all the advertising, cer- 
tain phrases are often repeated. When 
one reads over a series of newspaper 
ads of the bank, he becomes conscious 
of these expressions used time and time 
again: “Stark County’s largest bank”’; 
“Serves more than 50,000 customers”; 
“Founded more than sixty years ago”; 
“Capital, one million; surplus, one 
million”; “Has never charged more 
than 6 per cent for loans.” 

That latter phrase, which is repeated 


The banking room is arranged to serve the 

greatest number of customers in the least 

possible time. Above is one of the quota- 

tations from William McKinley, martyred 

President, a founder of the bank and 

Canton's most revered citizen. His words 
are inscribed in eleven panels 


customers the type of service that 
would bring them back and bring their 
friends with them. It is to this organi- 
zation, to the bank’s present per- 
sonnel, that Mr. Myers points today 
as one of the answers to the question, 
““How did you get your great number 
of customers?” 

That this bank has on its books 
today many more than 50,000 ac- 
counts is doubly astonishing when it 
is known that the bank has never con- 
ducted a campaign to get new business, 
has never carried on an employees’ 
contest, and never offered premiums, 
novelties or other inducements to cus- 
tomers. To illustrate how the mes- 
sages of the bank have been conveyed 
to the people of Stark County and how 
the advertising policies have been fol- 
lowed, extracts from a few of the 
bank’s recent advertisements are 
quoted here. 

Under the heading, “Sell Yourself,” 
the bank published a message, the 
first two paragraphs of which read as 
follows: 

An ideal banking connection is one 
thing that no one can sell you but yourself. 
It is a relationship which must prove 
entirely satisfactory TO YOU and which 
must have special advantages FOR YOU. 

In the George D. Harter Bank you will 
find a type of banking service upon which 
fifty thousand Stark County people have 
sold themselves. If you want to know 
why such a great number of people bank 
here, ask any one of them. 

Frequently, the bank sums up in 
brief paragraphs many of its leading 


Will you be a depositor in your com- 
munity’s largest banking family in your 
district? 

Will you save your money in an in- 
stitution whose history is one of many 
years of service to your city and its people? 

Will you be received in a cordial and 
friendly manner by the officers and staff 
of the ay not only when you make your 
initial deposit, but as you carry on other 
banking transactions? 

Every resident of Stark County should 
ask himself these questions. 


Another advertising message of this 
nature was headed, ““A Bank’s Measure 
of Usefulness.” The first two para- 
graphs are quoted here. 

How may you judge the usefulness of a 
bank? There are several obvious ways. 

Some people measure a bank by the 
number of people it serves. The Geo. D. 
Harter Bank has 58,180 active accounts, 
representing service to more than 50,000 
depositors. 


There followed other paragraphs 
indicating the bank’s age, its resources, 
its building and its policies as other 
important measures. 


frequently in advertisements telling of 
the bank’s policies, is responsible for 
much of the bank’s popularity. Here 
is the way Mr. Myers expresses it: 

“‘We know of many cases where 
Canton people have become depositors 
here, not because they wanted to bor- 
row money at the time, but because 
they felt that, should the time come 
when they wanted a loan, they would 
be known to us, and would be entitled 
to consideration, assured of a reason- 
able rate of interest.” ; 

The bank is the largest in Stark 
County and it believes this fact should 
have a bearing on a person’s decision 
as to where he will bank. Therefore 
it repeats frequently, not only phrases 
indicating its age and size, but also, 
advertising messages devoted to the 
same facts. 

In addition to using both daily news- 
papers, the bank has several painted 
billboards located on heavily-traveled 
arteries leading into Canton. Another 
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Departmentalizing 


We Lose Personal Contacts and Human Relations That Might 
Be Restored by Intelligent Use of Service Men on the Floor 


tion and departmentalization has 
been the most outstanding char- 
acteristic of the expansion of the bank 
from the old-fashioned single unit into 
the highly complicated institution 
which forms the modern trust company. 

In the old days there was one room, 
containing possibly fifteen or sixteen 
people who handled everything which 
then constituted banking service. Al- 
most everybody in that bank knew how 
to do all that there was to do. They 
knew each other’s jobs because they 
overheard all sorts of transactions 
going on about them. They had to 
substitute for each other in times of 
illness, or even on the lunch hour. In 
short, the bank clerk picked up bank- 
ing in much the same way as the 
student of the old-fashioned country 
school picked up a lot of miscellaneous 
knowledge from hearing the children 
in the younger and older grades recite 
in the same room. 

Naturally, further growth made this 
situation impossible. We are now be- 
ginning to recognize in the public 
schools the difficulties that have come 
about because of the segregation of 
students into grades, and the segrega- 
tion of all classes into specialized sub- 
jects. We seem to be turning out in 
schools a high degree of education, but 
not such a good degree of intelligence. 
In the same way, in banking, our pres- 
ent high state of departmentalization 
appears to be turning out a good grade 
of internal routine and _ theoretical 
banking, but not 
such a good grade 
of practical, every- 
day, financial 
service to the cus- 
tomer. 

See how far this 
departmentali- 
zation has con- 
tinued. Contrast 
the old-fashioned 
single-room bank 
to the present 
large trust com- 
pany, made up of 
an association of 
separate units. 
Among these units 
we may list the 
commercial bank- 
ing officers, the 
savings tellers, the 
safe deposit de- 
partment, the 


‘k= tendency toward specializa- 


Gone is the old-fashioned bank that was like the old-fashioned school 
up miscellaneous knowledge by hearing th 
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commercial tellers, the bond depart- 
ment, the trust » department, the 
women’s department, the income tax 
department, the mortgage loan de- 
partment, and in some banks, a num- 
ber of others. Note that in the above 
list there are included only such de- 
partments as actively come in contact 
with the public. As far as the purely 
internal departments of the bank are 
concerned, departmentalization is a 
different matter and bears only in- 
directly upon the grade of financial 
service that the bank customer re- 
ceives. 

This specialization has gone so far 
that some banks say in their advertis- 
ing that the modern trust company 
may well be described as a financial de- 
partment store. 

Now in some ways this is excellent 
indeed for the customer. It is fine to 


- think that the customer can get in his 


bank any possible form of financial 
service that he may desire. The 
difficulty seems. to be, however, that 
what the customer gets is specific 
banking service in a number of direc- 
tions, rather than financial service in 
general. He is like a man who goes 
into the parts department of an auto- 
mobile agency. He can buy all the 
individual parts of the car, but that 
doesn’t make an automobile. The 
darned thing won’t run. The buyer 


can’t put it together, and the parts 
department won’t. 


e younger and older grades 


recite in same 


So in a modern trust company the 
customer can get any specific form of 
financial service, but financial service 
in general seems to be lacking because 
there is nobody in the bank to assemble 
it for the customer. 

I cannot for a moment conceive that 
the bank might go back to the old 
system of unification of all operations 
into one room and under one depart- 
ment. This would be physically im- 
possible, and would result in nothing 
but chaos. Our present high state of 
departmentalization is inevitable. 
Without it we simply could not run 
the complicated credit factory that we 
call the bank. It is only by specializa- 
tion that we have made such tre- 
mendous strides within the last few 
years in the excellence of the service 
we can offer to the public. It is only 
by specialization that we can afford to 
place experts at the heads of our 
various departments, and to align the 
whole routine and ability of each de- 
partment into a unit that operates with 
the utmost of efficiency. 

And yet this same separation into 
different and distinct departments, and 
unification of these departments within 
themselves, has, from the service 
standpoint, disadvantages which per- 
haps we have not fully recognized. 

We have gained expertness in serv- 
ice, but we have lost correlation of 
service. 

We have gained in capacity and 
ability to fulfill the financial needs of 
the public, but we have lost that close 
personal contact 
with the public 
that would best 
enable us to put 
this capacity and 
ability into action. 

I sometimes 
think that we have 
developed our de- 
partments to such 
an extent that we 
have lost the bank 
itself. We have 
become a group of 
associated units, 
not asingle entity. 
There is no place 
within our doors 
in which we can 
say, “This is the 
bank.” We say, 
this is the com- 
mercial depart- 
ment, the trust 
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department, the safe deposit depart- 
ment, or what not. Where is the bank? 
Where is the institution itself? 

We are like a family, each member 
of which occupies a room in the same 
apartment house. We do not get in 
each other’s way. Each one of us leads 
his own life more efficiently. But what 
has become of the home? 

It is that intangible something, that 
sense of oneness, that esprit de corps of 
the institution as a whole which has 
tended to become subordinated to the 
inward-looking group consciousness of 
the different departments of the bank. 

Put yourself in the place of the cus- 
tomer coming into the bank. He deals, 
let us say, with his commercial 
teller. Suppose he has read 
one of the bank’s bond ads, 
and makes an inquiry of his 
teller about it. The teller says 
“Bond department, second 
floor to the right,” and goes on 
to the next customer. The cus- 
tomer who is interested in 
bonds goes up to the bond 
department to make inquiry. 
He has to introduce himself. 
He meets nobody but stran- 
gers. The bond salesman who 
finally gets hold of him prob- 
ably knows nothing of the 
customer’s record in the com- 
mercial department. The cus- 
tomer might just as well have 
walked out of the bank and 
into an entirely different estab- 
lishment, as far as personal 
contact or feeling of welcome 


are concerned. Perhaps the but h 


customer buys—and perhaps 
he doesn’t. There is nothing 
in the transaction to increase 
his feeling of confidence, or 
to make him feel any more 
at home than he would in the office 
of an entirely different institution. 
Let us take the case of a commercial 
customer who decides that his business 
has grown to such an extent that he 
wants to make a commercial loan for 
the first time. He asks his teller about 
it. The teller says “Take it up with 
one of our officers, in the front office.” 
The commercial customer goes up. He 
is informed that Vice-president So- 
and-So is busy. After having to wait 
for ten minutes he timidly makes his 
application. He has to introduce him- 
self to the vice-president. He finds that 
the vice-president is no more aware of 
his existence than if he had been a 
stranger from Honolulu. Neither is 
the vice-president aware of the nature 
of his business, or the status of his 
account. Until that time the cus- 
tomer had a feeling of confidence. He 
thought that his bank knew that he 
was a customer, that his bank recog- 
nized a certain friendship toward him, 
which would naturally follow upon a 
period of ten or twelve years of doing 


He can buy all the 
individual parts 
e can’t put 
them together and 


the parts depart- 


ment won't 


business with it. Suddenly he wakes 
up to the fact that this is not the case 
at all. Bear in mind that the vice- 
president in this case is just as much 
at a disadvantage as the commercial 
customer. The trouble is that they do 
not know each other, and there is no- 
body to serve asa contact between them. 


NOwWlet us take the case of the woman 

who has inherited some money 
from her father, and is thinking about 
the trust idea. She puts the money in 
a savings account for a while, and 
finally asks her savings teller or the 
information girl about trusts. The 
answer is, simply, ‘““Trust department, 


third floor, back.”” Timidly the lady 
goes up to the trust department. She 
is referred to somebody’s assistant, and 
is faced with the ordeal of answering 
all the questions about herself which 
she supposed the bank already knew. 
By the time she has found it necessary 
to tell them that she has been a sav- 
ings customer for fifteen years, and that 
her savings balance is now about 
$13,000, she begins to wonder whether 
such a bank can really be enough in- 
terested in her and her personal busi- 
ness to handle her affairs in a manner 
in which she would like to have them 
handled. For all the recognition or 
encouragement she got, she might just 
as well have walked out of the bank and 
into the other bank across the street. 
The attitude of the people within 
the bank tends to increase this im- 
pression upon the part of the customer. 
The reason is very simple. Each em- 
ployee is interested in his own depart- 
ment particularly, and not in the least 
in any other department. Most of 
them are more interested in their own 
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department than they are in the bank 
as a whole. It makes not the slightest 
difference to the commercial teller 
whether his customer reaches the loan- 
ing officer, or the bond department, or 
what transpires after he has reached 
either. That is not the commercial 
teller’s business, and he does not pro- 
pose to bother his head about it. No 
more is the savings teller in the least 
interested as to whether the lady with 
the $13,000 balance reaches the trust 
department, or what kind of a recep- 
tion she gets after she reaches there. 
That is none of his business, and he will 
have nothing to do with it. As long as 
he balances after the day’s work is 
done, all right. 

The fact is that this matter of the 

customer’s transition from one depart- 
ment to the other—this vitally im- 
portant problem of contact between 
the various departments —is nobody’s 
business at all, and in that lies the 
weakness of our present system of de- 
partmentalization. 
Usually the only people who do 
visualize the bank as a unit, 
as a source of a complete 
program of financial service, 
are the people in the ad- 
vertising department; and they 
are the very ones who in the 
nature of their positions and 
experience have the least to 
say about the way in which 
that service is administered 
to the public. It is very easy 
for the bank advertiser, far 
removed from the actualities 
of the lobby, to picture in his 
mind the way in which the 
savings department, the com- 
mercial department, the safe 
deposit department, the bond 
department and the trust de- 
partment can, in a consecutive and co- 
ordinated fashion, administer to the 
needs of John J. Average Customer. 
Luckily for the bank advertiser’s state 
of mind, it is seldom necessary for him 
to go into the lobby and see what actu- 
ally goes on. As long as the ads that he 
writes satisfy the officers and directors, 
he does not have to worry over the fact 
that the glowing picture he paints may 
possibly seem not quite true to life. 

We have gained a great deal by our 
departmentalization, yes—but how 
much have we lost? How much are we 
losing every day? 

In the first place, we are losing that 
popularity, or that following, that 
comes from public recognition of insti- 
tutional hospitality. 

In the second place, we are losing an 
infinite number of sales because we fail 
to correlate our departments in terms 
of the needs of each individual cus- 
tomer. We make no effort to take the 
man who buys bonds down to the safe 
deposit department, although it is 
obvious that he needs a safe deposit 
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box. We make no effort to take the 
heavy bond buyer up to the trust de- 
partment, although it is obvious that 
he is a prospect for a trust. We make 
no effort to educate the savings de- 
positor into the next step in financial 
progress, namely the acquisition of 
bonds. We make no effort to approach 
the people who are paying off mortgage 
loans at our bank, and suggest to them 
the advisability of using a savings 
account as a depository within which 
to accumulate, week by week, the funds 
necessary with which to make their 
mortgage payments. We do not play 
one department against the other in 
terms of utility to our customers. We 
have a sort of “take it or leave it”’ 
attitude—and most of the 
time the public leaves it. Any 
men’s furnishings clerk in 
the world will ask the man 
who buys socks, ““How about 
garters?” In the bank we 
don’t do that —if I sell socks, 
garters are none of my busi- 
ness. 

On this point you may take 
issue with me, and cite the 
central file and the advertis- 


tomers of one department sug- 
gesting that they make use of 
the others. This is excellent, 
as far as it goes, but it ends the 
minute the customer gets in- 
side the bank’s door. So far 
as the people who wait on the 
customers are concerned, it 
very rarely exists at all—and 
yet these very people who wait 
on the customers can, in the 
long run, do more advertising, 
business extension, selling, pub- 
licity, and promotion work, all rolled 
together, than the advertising and busi- 
ness extension department working in- 
dependently can do in a hundred years. 

What can we do about it? 

Just what any other retailer does 
about it. Put salesmen on the floor. 

It is absolutely unfair to expect our 
tellers, our guards, our information 
girls or our new account men to do our 
selling for us. They have their own 
jobs to attend to. They do not have 
the salesman’s turn of mind. We do 
not hire them for that purpose. They 
feel, and rightly so, that when they 
have accomplished the routine jobs 
laid out for them, they have done their 
day’s work. The department store 
does not hire bookkeepers to sell dress 
goods, nor policemen to sell fur coats. 
If we are going to retail financial serv- 
ice, we have got to have somebody on 
our floor who knows how to sell. 

You may say, perhaps, that the 
Officers, particularly the junior officers, 
do this. They may to a certain extent 
—but not sufficiently. In the first 
place, we load a great many of our 
officers with a lot of routine work. In 


He has to introduce himself 
to the vice-president who is 
no more aware of his exist- 
ence than if he had been a 
stranger from Honolulu— 
after ten or twelve years of 
doing 


the second place, most of our officers 
have come up through the bookkeeping 
department and the tellers’ cage, and 
have that turn of mind that goes with 
internal operation rather than sales- 
manship. 


WHat we need on the banking floor 

are service men —men whose jobs it 
will be to interpret banking service in 
terms of the needs of the individual 
customer —and to act as the connecting 
link between all the different depart- 
ments of the bank. We need men whose 
job it will be to correlate our various 
departments, to tie them together in 
terms of the whole institution, to make 
them seem to the customer not inde- 
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with the bank 


pendent, almost hostile organizations, 
but what they really are —namely, the 
various helpful services of his bank. 

Suppose we had three or four—or 
more —service men on our banking 
floor. They would have no routine 
duties at all. They would not have to 
balance, make entries, or do anything 
of that sort. They would not sell 
aggressively —they would sell only as 
the occasion came up, through an 
obvious need of a customer, or through 
an inquiry. 

Let us suppose for instance that the 
commercial customer who decided to 
make application for a loan, could be 
referred by his teller to a service man. 
The service man would find out the 
nature of the customer’s application, 
would take the customer to the vice- 
president, and would introduce the 
customer to the vice-president, giving 
that officer at the same time a brief 
summary of the customer’s account, 
business, and type of loan desired. 
This would save the vice-president a 
good deal of time, and would give him 
immediately a pretty accurate idea of 
the nature of the problem before him. 
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So far as the customer was concerned, 
it would bridge the gap between the 
commercial teller and the vice-presi- 
dent. The contact would be unbroken. 
The customer would be favored by a 
personal introduction. Whether he 
were turned down or not, he would feel 
that he had had a square deal. Exactly 
this same system might be followed in 
taking the customer from the com- 
mercial department to the bond de- 
partment, or from the savings depart- 
ment to the trust department —or from 
any department to any other depart- 
ment. Almost all of these cases would 
originate within the lobby. 

Eventually each one of these service 
men would develop a clientele of his 
own. Certain bank customers 
who got acquainted with these 
service men would come to 
them with their problems. 
The service men would begin 
in fact to outline a compre- 
hensive financial program for 
each customer, carrying that 
customer on up through the 
savings and commercial de- 
partments to the safe deposit 
department, to the bond de- 
partment, to the income tax 
department, to the travel de- 
partment, and possibly even- 
tually to the trust department. 
Each service man would 
become financial advisor to a 
certain group and would in- 
terpret banking service to 
each member of that group 
in the broader and the finer 
sense. 

All this would interfere not 
in the least with the high 
degree of specialization in each 
department, with the routine work 
of the people within those departments, 
or with the present setup of the bank. 

I foresee an immediate objection. 
How about the expense? 

Yes, the expense would be heavy. 
These service men would have to be 
much more than mere floorwalkers. 
They would have to have tact, they 
would have to have an intimate knowl- 
edge of banking, and they would have 
to know how to sell. They would be 
men of high calibre. 

Nevertheless, this expense might be 
met in two ways: 

First, a great deal of this expense 
might be met by transferring a large 
share of the money now used to support 
the bank’s business extension and ad- 
vertising, and turning this money into 
extensive cultivation of customers 
through the agency of service men, 
rather than toward the present effort 
to get constantly as many new people 
as possible on our books. Why spend 
so much effort in getting new customers 
into the bank, when we are not taking 
proper care of them after they get 
here? Why not devote our major 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The Bank’s Own County Fair 


Attempting to Answer Why It Is Worth While to Assume 
Leadership Even Though Competitors Share the Benefits 


thousand, and a bank in that city, 
a national bank, housed in the 
newest and most modern building in 
town, with a banking room that would 


a small city of twenty 


By ARTHUR F. McCARTY 


know about new crops and new kinds 
of tillage. It has just held its second 


annual county fair, during which the 


well grace the financial street of a 
much larger city. The city is set in the 
midst of wheat and cornfields a 
hundred and fifty by two hundred and 
fifty miles in extent; there is no 
manufacturing except milling, and 
that is directly dependent upon the 
farms; for many years, until within 
the last half decade, the territory has 
been of great fruitfulness, but now, 
with decreasing fertility, a bumper 
crop of wheat can no longer be grown 
by scratching the soil, and new crops 
must be found, or new ways of growing 
the old ones, else the famous prosperity 
of portions of the winter wheat belt 
will turn sour. In short, you are 
asked to look at a national bank in a 
place which the residents call a city, 
but the business of which is wholly 
dependent upon agriculture. 

Here is a perfectly natural and 
proper setting for the bankers to join 
with the county farm agent and 
boost his efforts by going around with 
him to the schoolhouses and lecturing 
the farmers on what to do and how 
to do it. 

But the National Bank of America, 
of Salina, Kansas, thinks it has a 
better way of backing up the county 
farm agent in his job of bringing home 
to the farmers what they ought to 


The lobby after 

most of the ex- 

hibits had been 
removed 


whole of its lobby was turned over for 
the larger part of a week to the 
display of farm products. 

As you have surmised, the line was 
drawn at pigs, chickens, calves or 
other livestock, and when all the 
American walnut flat top desks and 
tables had been covered with pump- 
kins and ears of corn, some rough 
tables and racks were hastily thrown 
together, so that as the apples and 
pears and peaches and potatoes began 
to come in there was a place for them. 
More racks had to be found to hold 
the hundreds of samples of kafir, 
feterita, milo maize and sorghums, for 
these latter are expected to be the 
salvation of much of the uplands of 
the region for they produce good 
crops after profitable yields of wheat 
have ceased. 

And what an amazing contrast 
there was in the specimens of these 
grains! Many a farmer who had 
fondly believed that he had a variety 


of kafir or milo or Kansas Orange cane 
exactly adapted to his soil, learned 
that there was another kind turning off 
ten bushels more to the acre of equally 
valuable seed; and many another 
discovered that the twenty-four tons 


. of forage he had produced on an acre, 


deeming that to be about the top 
notch of production, was short of the 
thirty-two tons of better feed grown 
by a neighbor on land no better than 
the first man’s. 

Each sample was labeled by name 
with the particulars of tillage, kind of 
soil, and the yield. Several veterans 
of the farming country roundabout 
discovered plants of which they had 
never heard before but which had been 
successfully and profitably grown in 
parts of the county for some years. 
Individual experiences with such crops 
as peanuts, flax, castor beans, and 
even cotton, crops with which the 


wheat farmer has never become ac- 
quainted, were observed with that 
hungry interest which indicates how 
closely the farmer is in touch with his 
real problems. These problems differ 
little from those of any producer, and 
are concerned with producing things 
for which the demand is not suffocated 
by surplus. 


HE corn was given special atten- 

tion. Prof. A. M. Brunson, of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, stationed for the time at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College 
charged with special attention to 
Kansas corn, went to Salina and 
stayed throughout the week. The 
bank remained open all day and 
evenings as well, and there was a 
fairly constant stream of intensely 
interested persons flowing by the 
exhibits. Prof. Brunson’s services 
were invaluable, for he patiently 


went over and over with all who would 
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ask the many and varied points about 
corn. He also judged the corn and 
explained as he did so why the prizes 
were not awarded to the biggest ears 
but to the ones best filled and best 
balanced in shape and proportions. 
As far as corn is concerned, the bank 
brought to the farmers of that com- 
munity the learning and experience 
not only of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College but those of the 
national agricultural department as 
well. 

Certainly, there was a lot of clutter 
about it. You can’t set up facilities 
for displaying some hundreds of agri- 
cultural and horticultural products 
without making some mess. And it is 
not nice to see the juice from an over- 
ripe pear slowly oozing out over the 
polished walnut top of a two hundred 
dollar table. But if the table was 
really worth two hundred dollars, it 
will wash, and in the meantime cus- 
tomers desiring to reach the safety 
deposit desk may simply climb around 
and over the displays to get there! If 
the bookkeepers are bothered by the 
chatter of the throngs out in front — 
take the books to the woodshed! At 
least the foregoing seemed to be the 
state of mind of the officials of the 
National Bank of America during its 


now famous county fair. The usual 
routine of banking business went right 
on, but it was difficult to discover who 
was transacting the business, for the 
known officers were all out in front, 
mingling with the farmers so interested 
in the event and having the time of 
their lives. 

This county fair didn’t just happen, 
of course. This bank, aware of its 
responsibilities of leadership and alive 
to the conditions affecting agriculture 
in its territory, held a similar fair two 
years ago as a sort of tryout; then 
came a season of poorer crops than 
usual and none was attempted; but 
the present season was favorable and 
the bank spent its money to print 
large bills, to insert advertisements in 
the county newspapers and last, but 
by no means least, to provide cash 
premiums. Something like thirteen 
classes were arranged, with first, 
second and third prizes, the highest 
sum offered for one exhibit being ten 


dollars and the lowest fifty cents, The 
cash outlay probably amounted to a 
sum about equal to one month’s 
salary for a major officer of the bank, 
presuming that the janitor cleaned up 
afterward on his regular time and 
that the lumber yard carted away the 
planks at its own expense. And there 
may be some bankers in that town 
(in other banks) who wonder if it was 
worth while as a_ business-getting 
stunt. 

It is impossible to say, of course, 
how much if any benefit it is to a bank 
to bring into its doors, on any ordinary 


isn’t anything at all to this business of 
leadership. 

For one thing, the visitors to the 
fair were genuinely astonished at the 
displays of fruit. The region has 
never posed as a fruit section. Cherries 
and grapes alone have’ been regarded 
as at all sure. But there were rows 
and rows of plates of apples, pears, 
peaches and quinces of a quality that 
would have attracted attention any- 
where. By means of this fair, hun- 
dreds of land owners discovered that 
these fruits can be grown there, and if 
there isn’t an immense amount of 


The principal dis- 
plese were arranged 
n 


errand, hundreds of people, some of 
whom would never otherwise visit it. 
It does not seem uncertain, however, 
as a simple proposition in good will, 
that when scores and scores of town 
folks came in the evenings and saw 
what this bank was doing to encourage 
the higher development and more 
profitable following of the farming 
industry in the county, they received 
a demonstration of the bank’s con- 
ceptions of service that raised the 
management in their regard. 


[I is altogether probable that the 

National Bank of America has not 
added one new account to its ledgers 
or one iota to its business as a direct 
result of this expenditure of time and 
money. But it is altogether sure that 
it made many a new friend among the 
farmers of that county and that it 
built something for the future that 
will come back many times in dollars 
and cents. If that is not so, then there 


fruit tree planting in that neighborhood 
next spring, the declarations of scores 
must be taken as false. So, if the 
dissemination of this information re- 
sults, as seems likely, in the develop- 
ment of a new branch of crop produc- 
tion, the National Bank of America 
will share in the general benefit. 

For another thing, there was a 
distinct contribution to that intangible 
something sometimes named “‘the re- 
lation of town to country.” Farmers 
(and other people) do not fancy the 
visits of uplifters bearing advice on 
the manner of running business or 
home. But farmers (and other people) 
can recognize a sane effort in their 
behalf, particularly if it is an effort 
to disseminate information. And 
farmers (less than some other people) 
are not likely to forget who made the 
effort nor to fail to speak about it to 
others. 

Is it worth while to take a place as 
leader when the good is going to be 
shared in by competitors? How far 
is it fitting to go in this regard? A 
bank is a business institution with the 
basic idea to make money for its 
stockholders; failing in that, it goes 
out of existence. The writer is a 
member of a service club with high 
business ideals, but neither he nor any 

(Continued on page 46) 
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* YPICAL of autumn as frost- 
kissed leaves are these new crea- 
tions in Alexandre Kid Gloves”— 

“Primrose House is not maintained 
by an individual. It is an institution 
that has devoted years to scientific 
research on the part of men who 
understand the complexion and its 
needs” — 

“The La Salle is distinctly and em- 
phatically a man’s car by virtue of the 
red-blooded virility it displays in every 
requirement or emergency a motor car 
can meet.” 

These phrases of far-flung beauty I 
found among the advertisements of a 
current magazine. 

Yet banking institutions in their 
advertising have marched along to the 
monotone of logic, ungarnished by 
human appeal, and their prospects 
have been enticed away by the senti- 
ment which plays such an important 
part in modern advertising. The 
bank’s competitors are no longer other 
banks, but department stores, automo- 
bile agencies, beauty parlors, and others 
who are taking millions of dollars 
which represent extravagance and 
which, therefore, should be deposited 
in savings accounts or invested in good 
securities. When we look at the printed 
salesmanship of the present day we 
realize in a measure wherein we have 
failed. 

The individuals who compose the 
reading public are interested at once in 
advertisements that have character, 
and most of them would feel a glow of 
pride to be numbered among the clients 
of the bank that advertised as beauti- 
fully as the perfume manufacturers. 
For individuals making the determined 
effort necessary to save money, the 
competition is strong. There are many 
more attractive places for money than 
savings banks, especially when savings 
advertising lacks human appeal. 

Too many banking institutions have 
clung to the old idea of dignified adver- 
tisingand steady repetition of theirname 
to gain the confidence of the public, 
and while it is true that financial ad- 
vertising is intangible and its results 
cannot be checked, still this obviously 
is too lazy an appeal for a restless age 
like the present. Little of the bank 
advertising that appears in all metro- 
politan newspapers, challenges atten- 
tion and, therefore, has no chance to 
compete with the news. A living head- 
line will do much to attract the roving 
eye of the reader, and human interest 


1 Stone Sentinels 


Where, in St. Louis, Romance and Sentiment Win Oftener 
Than Cold Fact and the Logic of ‘‘Capital and Surplus’’ 


By ALICE ELIZABETH DAVIS 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis 


the fruit vendor: who is here 
tring has fomity to 

bonds 


does book keeping, forme 
of whe and is to buye 
— The and siver the Van Renseleers, 
home for tthe 0b tive tas 
— The protection of the Brooks family. whose in passing. 

— A list of more than @ hundred thousand names — all patrons. 


in the story will do much to hold 
attention. 

Recently I happened to find a copy 
of The Burroughs Clearing House pub- 
lished early in 1923, and where a corner 
was turned down to mark the repro- 
duction of a large newspaper advertise- 
ment that seems quite antiquated in 
modern 1927, I found this: 

“Regarding the ‘department store’ 
bank ad of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Sam P. Judd, publicity 
manager, writes: ‘I submit the en- 
closed samples to you as something 
rather new in financial advertising.’ ” 

Strangely enough after five years of 
advertising all departments under one 


THE BURROUGHS 


Look Down— 


head, the idea is still rather new. Few 
banks have attempted to copy this 
style which always contains some ele- 
ment of human interest. 

Reproduced herewith is another 
mercantile advertisement, which like 
the others in the endless chain, intro- 
duces sentiment into the business of 
selling bank service. 

“and now the only shadows are 
thrown by the flickering lights . 
the last motor purrs away. . . in- 
side, watchmen make their rounds . . . 
outside, the stone sentinels look down 
on silence, guarding their treasure 
faithfully through another night . . 
and tomorrow, another day, we’ll talk 
about service, and checks, and drafts, 
and bonds . . but there’s romance 
at Locust —at Eighth —at night.” 

The dark corroding smoke of twenty- 
eight winters has settled upon the 
stately pillars of the Mercantile Trust 
Company in St. Louis and now it seems 
dwarfed by the tall, new buildings 
around it. But it yields to its more 
modern neighbors no romance and 
sentiment. It is true that it sleeps 
through the nights when the theaters 
blaze with light, but the days are kept 
busy through advertising such as that 
which is quoted above. 

This night time advertisement is just 
another step in the cumulative program 
that started many years ago and while 
we have always maintained stoutly, 
that bank advertising does not bring 
direct results, this one, in a sense, did. 
It is an idealistic message, full of 
imagination and hinting at mystery. 
The photograph is strikingly real, and 
with the long classic walls of the bank 
in the foreground, it stamps this as one 
advertisement that could not be con- 
fused with any other bank. 

Soon after it appeared in the news- 
papers, a man came into the bank with 
an unusual request which the adver- 
tisement had suggested to him. He 
said that he had in his possession a rare 
painting which he wanted to keep in a 
safe place where, at frequent intervals, 
he could take others to see it. With 
this in mind he came to inquire as to 
the possibility of displaying the paint- 
ing somewhere within our vaults. 

There have been other comments that 
prove this advertisement attracted at- 
tention. We have received letters from 
many people and one man quoted it 
from memory, but this remark made 
to the publicity manager impressed 
me more. A man said he had seen our 
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Ss Locust at Eighth ~ at Night 
~~ ee steps sound city vespers...it’s night again, at 
the Mercantile! 
Like stone sentinels the columns stretch 
4 ee oe along Eighth Street, keeping eternal vigil before a 
| treasure-house of marble, steel and stone... which hugs 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


does all 
one desk! 


The sorting, filing and posting of checks are a// done at a 
Shaw- Walker Bookkeeper’s Desk with marked savingsintime, 
in space and in labor. This desk has ample surface for sort- 
ing checks prior to posting, due to an ingenious auxiliary top 
that swings up flush with the desk top when fully extended. 


Drawer arrangements forthis bookkeeping desk are option- 
al, and provide for check and ledger filing. Many banks find 
that where the bookkeepers file their own checks it fixes the 
responsibility for this work and cuts down pay roll expense. 


Call in a Shaw-Walker Skyscraper Man—he’s trained 
to discuss with you just how these desks, set up in “Unit 
Plant” arrangement with Shaw-Walker ledger trays and 
bases, will enable your commercial bookkeepers to handle 
their routine work with greater speed and economy. 


Write for '‘Modern Bank Operat- Photo shows Shaw-Walker 


ing Methods’’, a valuable 48-page Bookkeeper’s Desk 
treatise on bank systems and equip- at Mutual — Bank 


ment. Address Shaw-Walker Bank 
Department, Muskegon, Michigan. 
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Twenty-cight THE BURROUGHS 


the 
every busines 


Personal Protectograph for private 
funds 


Super-Speed Protecto- 
graph—1200 checks an 
hour! 


A Bank often issues thousands and thousands of checks a month. 
In the same time a neighborhood merchant writes perhaps only 
a hundred. An individual might send out only twenty. Yet all 
need check protection. But each has a specific and different 
requirement. 


The Todd Company meets every case exactly. By providing 
for each check user a machine best suited for his check-protection 
needs, it has built a world-wide business. Over a million Protecto-" 
graphs are in service in sixty-four nations. 


In banks, business houses and industries that must write checks 
by thousands, the Super-Speed Protectograph is serving with 
utmost speed and economy. The Todd Check Signer, a remark- 
able new machine, is further cutting costs in check preparation Peerless, Jr. All of them simp't, 
by relieving executives from the tedious, time-wasting ee suited to definite requirements jh cl 
of signing thousands of checks by hand. For private checking ac -coufts t 


For smaller businesses Todd has designed these Protectograph is in use everywhere. This effickfnt 
models—the Exactly, the Double Quick, the Thorobred, the | wide popularity and is endor: ey | by 


TODD SYSTEM 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


requirements 
check protectio 


” 


Greenbac Checks defy 


One of the Standard 
alteration 


Protectograph models 


ou \Check Signer—7500 
an hour! 


of whom regularly recommend its use to their smaller depositors. 

Todd Protectographs shred the amount line into the very 
fiber of the check paper in two colors of indelible ink. Their use 
provides, for everyone, all-important protection against the army 


of clever check raisers who are always active. 


The Todd System has proved, for every type of user, the most 
rapid and most economical means of preparing and protecting 
business and personal checks. But it does more. A Protecto- 
graph-written check travels swiftly, surely and safely through 
any number of handlings on its way to and through the bank. 
The clear, quickly read amount line saves time, settles disputes 
; and avoids mistakes everywhere. 


n simp|t, rapid machines, each ideally Todd representatives are experts in every question regarding 
ments jh check preparation. check protection. The Todd office in your city will put one at your 
accourts the Personal Protectograph service. Or write directly to us. The Todd Company. (Est. 1899.) 
18 efficaint ‘ittle machine has a nation- 1186 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the Pro- 
ndorses) vy thousands of banks, many __ tectograph, Super-Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


CHECK PROTECTION 
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A Rivet-Grip 
Vault Gets 
Lower Rates 


NSURANCE companies 

base the rate for burglary 
insurance on a bank vault, 
on the kind of construction 
in the vault. 


Vaults with Rivet-Grip 
walls 18 inches thick get 
the same preferred classi- 
fication from _ insurance 
underwriters and take the 
same low rates of insurance 
as unreinforced walls 54 
inches thick or ordinary rein- 
forced walls 27 inches thick. 


Illustration above shows 
Rivet-Grip Reinforcement 
with 2% inch spacing of 
frames. An 18-inch concrete 
wall with this Rivet-Grip 
Reinforcement without a 
steel lining, will take a No. 
10 insurance rating. 


Write for brochure con- 
taining valuable informa- 
tion on modern bank vault 
construction and design 


The Rivet-Grip Steel Co. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


2404 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


RivetGrip 


BANK VAULT REINFORCEMENT 


THE BURROUGHS 


Meet Our Financial Complexes 


As told to I. I. 


New York City. Gentlemen: I have 
been a pupil of the ‘Forecaster of the 
British Empire” for the last 7 years 
and can predict the rise and fall of all 
commodities. I use for my indicator, the 
French Almanac which charts the tides 
all over the earth for centuries in advance. 
The Etheric tide that operates stocks and 
all “mental” commodities is so many 
minutes before water or vapor tide. 

If you wish, I can mail you charts for 
any time in the future. y reason in 
writing you wa’ that I believe for some 
years past, I have seemed to see you 
searching for Basic Truths. The others 
seem to “hunch” and lost 78 per cent of 
the time. 


SOUTH BERKELEY, CALIF. Sir: I 
read about your idea on trade and financial 
tides. This has been ~~ hobby about 
forty years, carrying back to the ps 
mania and Mississippi bubble in the 17t 
century. 

I am a Natural Law student and the 
vibration in and of nature as applied, 
affects events and humans. I am now 
studying vibration concerning wheat prices 
with some success. 

Give me your data in full and I’ll see 
how you vibrate and tell you. 


EDINBURGH, VA. I am writing you 
for some information on stock. I am 
interested in buying wheat on a margin. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. Can’t you gouy 
buy a couple of real oil stocks ready for a 
rise? My friends who put me in with 
their operations on Wall Street are on the 
inside or ground floor. Buy 500 shares of 
each, cost about $20,000 and give me half 
the profits. I'll let you know when to 
close. 

My hunches are almost invariably right. 
A young man made $60,000 on my inside 
knowledge. (Two oil stocks mentioned in 
this letter did have a rapid rise.) 


HE daily mail of an economist 

and banker, rivals that of a 
motion picture star, thinks Col. 
Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president and 
economist of the Cleveland Trust 
Company. For in addition to panaceas 
for all the world’s financial ills, his 
mail-box contains proffers of marriage, 
requests for loans and even threats 
against the life, liberty and purusit of 
happiness of the recipient. For further 
example: 


NEW YORK CITY. Dear Sir: Please 
don’t send out any pessimistic forecasts. 
We don’t want any more panics or big 
reactions. Every week stocks go up 1 
points and react 10; that is enough of it. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. Sir: This general 
advance in prices is caused by lowering 
the interest rates on money and not by 
any inflation. Every power of money is a 
regular power and does not belong to gold. 
Our people should establish the interest 
rate at 3 per cent and not allow the banks 
to juggle the rate. 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. Dear Sir: You 
say you believe prices will be lower next 
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SPERLING 


spring. I know. I get the heart, the inside, 
the crux of the big moves. I am trying to 
make a million in the coal business but it is 
so very slow. My goal is an airship which 
will “lick the world.” It will stay u 
even when the motor stops. If you will 
help me make $5,000 in the market by 
Christmas, I can make you a million. 


The foregoing peek into Col. Ayres’ 
correspondence file came about in this 
way. A brother officer of the bank, 
frankly perturbed and mopping his 
brow, confided to Col. Ayres in the 
writer’s presence, that he had just 
had his whole day spoiled by a woman 
obsessed who consumed an hour sug- 
gesting certain radical and impossible 
reforms in the administration of estates 
by trust companies. 

That opened the discussion in which 
experiences concerning financial com- 
plexes were exchanged, and the idea 
for this article was born. 

Starting from the time that a wild- 
eyed individual ten years ago presented 
a check for one million dollars payable 
to bearer and signed “Jesus Christ,” 
the conversation disclosed that per- 
sonal visits of these Freudian financiers 
has given way to letters in recent years. 

Indeed, it revealed that Col. Ayres 
has a file entitled ““Nut Letters” from 
which the foregoing and following 
choice missives were culléd. 

“Of course,”’ he said, ‘‘a great many 
of these letters and even post cards 
are from people obviously venting 
their spite over some disappointment 
in a financial transaction. About one- 
third of them are anonymous and the 
similarity in handwriting indicates 
that some of them are from the same 
person or persons. For example, this 
addressed to the president of the bank: 


I fixed things at this end to give the bear 
clique a damn fine licking. If you or 
Ayres knows what the stock market is 
going to do, keep it to yourselves. The 
very next time he utters such stuff again, he 
will get clubbed. 


Probably a half dozen letters of the 
same tenor and handwriting were 
received within a short period. 


“While a great many of the notes 


are typewritten,” continued Col. Ayres, 
“the handwritten ones show that the 
number of those obviously from women 
is far exceeded by those from men. 
Almost all contain some suggestion of a 
religious nature and they come from 
all parts of the United States. A few 
are from Europe. Some clearly ought 


to have been barred from the mail as 
obscene matter.” 

It should be explained here that 
Ayres is editor of his bank’s “Business 
Bulletin,” a four-page analysis and 
forecast of business conditions issued 
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$4,000 to $12,000 
Income Opportunity 
In Your Home City 


Settled man with some advertising and 
specialty sales experience—will find 
here an opportunity to enter into a 
lucrative business that brings big 
returns. 


We will help the right man establish a 
direct by mail advertising service in one 
of several cities of 100,000 population 
and over; the business will be patterned, 
equipped and fashioned after our 11- 
year-old Chicago organization. 


Small investment required. All equip- 
ment is modern in every respect; this 
business is completely organized. Our 
method of turning out work will 
amaze you. 


$1,500 starts you in a business today 
that will take care of you later; complete 
information without obligation. If you 
are really ready to build a business for 
yourself write, giving age, experience 
and references. Box 7, c/o BusINEss, 
434 South Wabash, Chicago, IIl. 


A PLAN 


For Your Bank! 


Most advertising successes are 
built on a definite, individual plan. 
Most advertising failures are due 
to “‘hit-or-miss’’ methods. 


Over 25 growing banks and savings 
institutions have their oe | 
written and direct 

y our company. Monthly fees 
moderate. years’ experience. 


Write us and we will suggest a 
for your advertising. 


The 
REEVES ADVERTISING 
Company 
Financial Advertising Agency 


1924 Linwood Avenue 
Toledo, Ohio 


Deposit Slips can be had any size up to $}4x 7. Slips put 
up in salbel 100 each and wrapped in pkgs. of 5,000 each. 


Delivery within 30 days 


DEPOSIT SLIPS 


35c per M 


250,000 - 37c 50,000 - 45c per 
100,000 - M 25,000 - 50c - M 


Minimum Quantity 25,000. Prices F.0.B. Chicago, Ill. 
LETTERHEADS AND ENVELOPES at corre- 
spondingly low prices. Send for samples. 


PEERLESS LITHOGRAPHING CoO., INC. 


Business Stationery 


1714-1720 No. Robey St. CHICAGO 


monthly and widely quoted in all 
parts of the world. He also became 
known as chief statistical officer of the 
United States Army and later as a 
member of the Dawes Commission on 


reparations. Hence his popularity 
with the mail fans who see a way to 
release their financial inhibitions. 

It is the perverse in the human 
animal, Col. Ayres believes, that 
endows with such mystery and even 
divine qualities, so mundane a medium 
of exchange of such universal usage, 

“Broadly speaking,” the Colonel 
said, ‘‘the majority of such letters can 
be divided into three classes: Those 
constructive in content, seeking to 
prevent panics and depressions; those 
suggesting a sure method to beat the 
stock market; and those proposing a 
reform of the currency or gold standard. 
“Apparently there is something hyp- 
notic about gold, for many letters are 
on this subject. Curiously enough, a 
lot of them are from Kansas. My only 
theory about the-avid interest in that 
section is the absence for so many 
years of any great quantities of gold 
in Kansas. 

“Almost any banker can tell you 
actual incidents illustrating the con- 
fused mind of the average man and 
woman on the subject of money. 

“There is the classic one about the 
individual who sought a loan and when 
asked for collateral, brought in a box 
full of gold coins far in excess of the 
amount he wanted to borrow. 

“Your safe deposit official will tell 
you of scores of people who place 
currency in their safe deposit boxes 
at a bank whose savings department 
might be earning interest for that 
buried treasure.” 

One bank officer tells of scores of 
people who seek to borrow money 
even though they have a savings 
account greatly in excess of the 
proposed loan. They are perfectly 
willing to be penalized the 2 per cent 
interest represented by the difference 
between the 6 per cent they must pay 
onthe loan and the 4 per cent they 
receive for their savings, because they 
say if they disturb the savings account, 
they may never replenish it. 


‘THis illustrates again the ‘‘compul- 

sory” type of savings appeal which 
has proved most effective. It explains 
the success of Christmas savings clubs 
in which one contracts to place a certain 
amount in the bank each week. It is 
the banker’s nearest approach to the 
use of the installment-paying principle, 
a growing tendency among financial 
institutions. 


Unfamiliarity with banking terms 


as a phase of financial complexes, 
furnishes many amusing incidents. 
For example, there was the colored 
man who came into the bank and 
asked to have his check “sanctified.” 
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In spite of the vast improvement in 
bank advertising, many people, prin- 
cipally those with little or no “book 
learnin’,” persist in mis-reading the 
banks’ announcements. Even today, 
almost fifteen years after a certain 
bank used national magazines to 
advertise that savings accounts could 
be opened with as little as $1, the 
most absurd replies are still received 
by that bank. 

In one of the ads it was shown what 
a dollar would amount to in five or 
ten years at 4 per cent compound 
interest. Many of these illiterate 
correspondents still pin a dollar to a 
letter asking the bank to send them 
the amount that would normally 
accrue in the five or ten year period. 

T HAS been said that a little know!l- 

edge is a dangerous thing. The im- 
migrant’s superficial familiarity with a 
few English words back in the “trust- 
busting” days of Roosevelt, was the 
cause of great discomfiture and steady 
withdrawals from banks in various 
parts of the country, especially those 
serving foreign-born people. The word 
“trust”? no matter where used in those 
parlous days, assumed ominous pro- 
portions in the aliens’ minds and as a 
result deposits began to drift away 
from trust companies which had sav- 
ings departments. One bank finally 
commissioned one of its vice-presidents 
to correct the mistaken impression. 

He did so at a mass meeting of 
foreign-speaking people. To illustrate 
the various usages of the word “‘trust”’ 
he pulled a silver coin from his pocket 
and called attention to the inscription 
“In God We Trust.” The point was 
immediately established and deposits 
began to drift back into the bank. 

In the panicky days of ‘97, a bank 
which even in those days was pioneer- 
ing in branch banking, was the 
victim of that sly, malicious whispering 
which brought about a “run” on one 
of its branches. But the irony of the 
situation developed when those who 
fearfully withdrew their savings from 
the branch rushed downtown to re- 
deposit their money with sighs of 
relief in the main office of the same 
company! 

The officer of another bank recently 
spent some tumultuous hours as the 
result of the request of a woman 
customer who, with feminine curiosity, 
desired to be shown the difference 
between genuine and counterfeit cur- 
rency. Because the woman was a 
personal acquaintance, the banker 
went into painstaking detail, even 
showing vast quantities of bills of both 
the genuine and spurious kind. With 
about $5,000 in real money on his 
desk, he was suddenly called to a 
telephone and when he returned, both 
the woman and the money were gone. 
That banker spent several anxious 
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SIRATION CHECK 


Your Check Can Be Different . 
from all Others—Personalized on 


If You Want This Pro- 


tection in Your Checks: 


A rag content paper which your 
7 lithographer or printer can handle 
with ease and speed. 
A paper that will not cut up under 
2 your check writer, that will perforate 
writing ink perfectly, t has long life in 
handling. 


A paper that has these safety fea- 

o— (a) ink eradicator leaves a 

ery strong tell-tale stain; (b) the 

while alteration is attempted; 

(c) on our surface tints, erasure reveals 

the white stock below; (d) the wire water- 
mark appears in every check or note. 


Send for Samples by 
the Coupon at right 


WROE NONALTERABLE BOND 


ROE NONALTERABLE BOND is tinted in your choice of six solid 
colors—buff, blue, canary, gray, pink, and green—and comes in white, of 
course. The tints afford a definite, uniform background—on which 
bank symbols or trade marks can be brought out more clearly than on a two- 


tone safety paper. 


With these tones and with one of the innumerable ink tint combinations 
which they will take, you have a check that isn’t just another check, but a check 
that says, ““Your Bank’ to every man or woman who sees it. 


If you are interested in learning more about this superlative safety 
paper, just drop us the coupon below. 


Let us give you the name of a 
lithographer in your community 
who can furnish you checks of this 
character. 


W.E.WROE & CO. 


(Producers of Construction Bond) 
22 West Monroe Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Co. 


W. E. WROE & COMPANY, 
22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


The name of our lithographer is...... 


Send me samples of Wroe Non- 
alterable Bond. 


BOND AND LEDGER PAPERS for EVERY BANKING USE 
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‘ail Banks Until You 
Have Seen Ours 


YOUR AD ALWAYS ON TOP 
BEFORE THE SAVER 


Made entirely of brass, highly nickel plated 


Your Building, Insignia or Trade-mark 
in any color. Priced exceedingly low. 
Write for sample. 


Bankers Thrift Corporation 
2240 No. Racine Ave., Chicago 


Banker 


Influence 


is it working 
for you? 


Can you afford to risk 
the bankers’ chance 
opinion gained from 
varied sources, when 
at a very low rate you 
can place twelve good 
strong sales messages 
directly before the 
eyes of one or more 
executives in every 
bank in the United 
States and Canada. 


The Burroughs 


Clearing House 


Burroughs and Second Blvd. 
DETROIT 
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hours locating the woman and finally 
found her just as she was boarding a 
train for another city. She was 
perfectly honest but through some 
misguided notion, had assumed that 
all the money she had seen was 
counterfeit, had taken it with her to 
study leisurely on her trip and had 
fully intended to consign the whole 
quantity to the waste basket when 
she had concluded her examination! 

Suspicion seems always ready to 
flame up in the minds of nearly all 
people when money matters are con- 
cerned. One bank president tells how 
his otherwise trusting son, seven years 
old, deposited a dollar in his bank and 
made periodic visits to the vault in 
order to be sure that the dollar was 
still there. 

All the complexes of ignorance and 
gullibility are not exclusively the 
possession of the layman. The finan- 
cial experts are not positively immune. 

The vice-president in charge of the 
bond department of one of the largest 
trust companies in the Middle West, 
produced his file of “Curiosity Letters” 
and submitted the following as exhibit 
A. It is a letter from a now defunct 
investment house written to its stock- 
holders: 


At the recent directors’ meeting of this 
company, there was so much business to be 
considered that through an oversight, we 
failed to consider a resolution for the 
payment of the January First dividend. 

Then of course, there is the famous 
woman “financier” who hoodwinked 
many mid-western bankers finally caus- 
ing the failure of several banks. Here 
are the details of one of her most 
successful coups which has received 
little or no attention in the published 
versions of her exploits and possibly 
is revealed here for the first time. 

Having established her identity as a 
woman of consequence and inspired a 
certain amount of confidence on the 
part of her banker, she visited him one 
day with a large bundle of bonds and 
asked for a rather considerable loan 
based on this security. She offered to 
place these in her safe deposit box, 
giving the banker her key. The 
banker agreed and later found that 
there were only two or three bonds on 
top of the package. The rest of the 
bundle contained nothing but paper. 

But with all this misinformation 
possessed by the public, much progress 
has been made. People may still have 
their decided views about matters 
financial but they are not absolutely 
antagonistic to the banking institu- 
tions. 

Even the proverbial spendthrift 
sailor knows a thing or two about 
money and hangs onto it. 

One Cleveland trust company has 
operated a marine savings department 
for Great Lakes seamen for many 
years and each year the total accumu- 
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lation is greater than that of the 


preceding one. The men tell stories 
of homes purchased, of automobiles, 
and of investments which will be an 
anchor to windward when their sailing 
days are over. 

However, the vast amount of public 
and private misinformation, while on 
the decrease, is still disquieting and the 
responsibility for education is clearly 
up to the banker. Assuming his 
modern role as leader in civic affairs, 
he has recognized in a limited way his 
obligation to tell his public and his 
customers the things they have a 
right to know about financial matters. 
He has conducted co-operative educa- 
tional campaigns through advertising, 
his vice-presidents are explaining the 
fundamentals of finance before lunch- 
eon groups and he is establishing public 
relations departments in his banks. 

His is the obligation of the teacher. 
There are generations of children to be 
led into the wise ways of thrift. The 
shiftless and those whose natural 
protectors have been taken by death 
must be helped along the way. 

No, the banker has not shirked. He 
is now operating, undoubtedly at a 
loss, educational savings systems in 
public schools; savings plans for work- 
men in factories; thrift clubs on which 
he pays regular savings interest (though 
he can only make limited use of the 
funds deposited); and checking ac- 
counts many of whose low balances 
mean a definite loss to him. 

The benefits of such services to a 
community cannot be gauged by the 
ordinary index of bank profits. They 
nearly always bring profits far beyond 
the measure of dollars and cents. 
They create those immeasurable assets 
—respect and confidence of a com- 
munity. 


‘‘Personalizing’”’ 


NEW mechanical invention in 

connection with the typewriter 
has enabled some banks to really 
“personalize” form letters. This is 
done by injecting a special sentence 
or paragraph, or at least the recipient’s 
name at some place in the letter, while 
the whole letter is produced with 
several times the speed of an ordinary 
typewritten letter, at less cost. 

The typist fills in the date and the 
salutation by operating the keys by 
hand and the machine then very 
rapidly finishes the letter, stopping 
automatically at the space where the 
special paragraph or name is to be put 
in. This is also done by hand and 
then the machine goes on and finishes 
the letter. The matching of the form 
portion of the letter and the specially 
typed part is perfect inasmuch as they 
are both printed through the same 
ribbon. —T.D.M. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


In this inside view of the Charleroi Bank and 

Trust Co., all the equipment visible is of en- . 

during Art Metal. The pleasing uniformity 
of this interior is evident. ts 


This beautiful vault screen in the same 
Charleroi Bank, of imperishable bronze, 
is a splendid example of Art Metal crafts. 

manship. 


‘ 


jelete 


The charming main 
entrance door of the 
Bank of Charleroi 
and Trust Company. 
Art Metal has given 
the architect's design 
expression in this 
delicately propor- 
tioned gate of mas- 
sive bronze. Hopkins 
and Dentz, New York 
City, Architects. 


She SAME 


EQUIPMENT 


WHEREVER 
YOU LOOK 


This bank achieved harmony and beauty with 


complete equipment from one source 


ISITORS to the Bank of Charleroi and Trust 

Company, Charleroi, Pa., are impressed with 
the absolute harmony and beauty of this bank’s 
equipment. The pleasing effect is obtained because 
all the equipment is from one source. __. 

From front to back, the Bank of Charleroi and 
Trust Company, Charleroi, Pa., is completely 
equipped with Art Metal. The classic main entrance 
door in massive bronze, the beautiful vault screen, 
hollow metal doors and trim, partitions, desks, 
tables, racks, files, cages— everything of enduring 
Art Metal. And Art Metal has translated the archi- 
tect’s design into living metal. The same craftsmen 
finished every detail. The institution has an atmos- 
phere of pleasing good taste—a decorative entity. 


JAMESTOWN - NEW YORK 


BRONZE AND STEEL INTERIOR 


EQUIPMENT 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS::: HOLLOW METAL DOORS 


Art Metal, in thirty-nine years, has served thou- 
sands of banks. This experience is at your command. 

Whatever your equipment needs— Art Metal 
service can execute them. A talk with a represent- 
ative of our bank division will prove extremely 
helpful in planning additions or complete new 
equipment. Please write us. 


Standard Art Metal Equipment Orders 
Can Be Filled Immediately From Stock 
Savings Card Ledger Desks, Posting Machine Desks, 
Underwriters’ Label Safes, Officers’ and Clerical 


Desks, Vault Trucks and Vault Files, Filing Cabinets 
for Checks, Notes, Cards and Correspondence. 


FOR BANKS, LIBRARIES 
AND TRIM 
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Thirty-six 


Ce 


Manufacturers 
of the now 
Nationally Famous 


PERATION 


SYSTEM 
wish you 
Continued Success 
for the 
Year 1928 


+ 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS 
COMPANY 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


THE BURROUGHS 


World’s Largest Village Bank 


By ALLAN F. WRIGHT 


AY up among the Green Moun- 
tains of northern central Ver- 
mont is the Lamoille County Savings 
Bank and Trust Company of Hyde 
Park, believed to hold the record for per 
capita savings. It is known far and 
wide as “The Largest Bank in the 
World in a Country Village.” 
The incorporated village of Hyde 
Park, Vermont, has approximately 368 


by only three of the eighty-six banks in 
Vermont, state or national, having 
capital stock. If we measure by the 
standard of age alone, there is only one 
bank in the state of equal age whose 
stock is rated higher by the Vermont 
State Board of Appraisers. 

The bank in Hyde Park pays its 
depositors interest for every thirty 
days that their money remains on de- 


“HALLOWELL” 


steel trucks 


will last a lifetime. 40 body 
designs and sizes. Priced so 
low that, by comparison, wood 
and part wood trucks seem 
extravagant. Joints won’t 
work loose—there aren’t any! 
Can’t burn. 


‘*an entirely new idea in trucks!”’ 


Illustrated bulletins 
sent upon request 


Standard Pressed Steel Company 
Box 27 Jenkintown, Pa. 


inhabitants. With 
total savings deposits 
today of $2,980,000, 
the average per capita 
savings for every 
man, woman and 
child within its limits 
is $8,097 —more than 
fifteen times as large 
as the average for the 
state of Vermont and 
nearly forty times as 
large as the average 
for the entire United 
States! 

When we consider 
that the Green Moun- 
tain State ranksforty- 
second in area and 
only forty-fifth in 
population, it  be- 
comes more and more 
apparent that the 
accomplishment of 
the Lamoille County 
Savings Bank and 
Trust Company is 


Full Time Interest Paid | 


On Savings Deposits 


The Hyde Park Bank Pays Inter- 
est on Savings Deposits from the Day 
They Are Made for Every Thirty Days 
Your Money Remains In This Bank. 

Do you, Mr. Business Man, or Mr. Farmer, realize 
what this means te you? 
1t means simply this: 


You Can Make Your Deposit At Any 
Time and It Begins to Draw 
Interest at Once. 

Most Vermont Banks do not pay interest on money 
that is deposited after the fifth of the current month, 
until the first of the following month, thereby com- 
pelling the Depositor to lose nearly a month's interest. 
If Your Money Remains In the Hyde 

Park Bank 30 Days From Date of 

Deposit You Can Withdraw It 
and Get Your Interest. 


will credit your account with the interest. 


In other words, if you make a deposit, for example, 
Int and wah to withdraw December Is. 


interest on such a deposit. 


The Hyde Park Bank, however, in 
such a case would pay you interest for 
the full time the money is on deposit. 


Is not this privilege worth some- 
thing to you? 

Isn’t this service? 

Are you getting such liberal Bank- 

Service now? 


We solicit your Savings and Checking Deposits. 


The late Sen. Carroll S. Page. 
son of one of the founders 


posit, interest beginning 
from the day of deposit, 
and allows withdrawals 
at any time. This 
makes savings deposits 
nearly equal to call 
money. 

It makes no loans 
yielding more than 6 per 
cent and it makes no 
investments in specula- 
tive stocks or bonds of 


remarkable. Accord- | TheLamoilleCounty Savings | any kind. 
ing to the United Bank & Trust Company It pays all taxes on 


States Census reports 
a few years back, 
Vermont had _ but 


Hyde Park, - Vermont 


THE LARGEST BANK IN THE WORLD 
IN A COUNTRY VILLAGE 


deposits in Vermont 
assessed by the state, 
or by any county, city, 


fourteen places of 
more than 2,500 people and only three 
exceeded 10,000. Hyde Park itself is 
a charming little village situated in an 
agricultural and lumber region among 
the mountains about thirty-three miles 
north of Montpelier, the state capital. 
It is the county seat of Lamoille 
County, has an academy, numerous 
sawmills and large calfskin interests. 

In addition to being “the largest 
bank in the world in a country village,”’ 
the bank has, with a single exception, 
the largest aggregate of savings de- 
posits of any savings bank in Vermont 
of its age. It also has, with a single 
exception, the largest number of sav- 
ings depositors of any savings bank 
organized in the state since 1889, the 
year in which it was established. On 
June 30, 1927, these numbered ap- 
proximately 5,144. 

It has, with three exceptions, a 
greater surplus than any other savings 
bank in Vermont of equal age and the 
state valuation of its stock is exceeded 
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town, village or school 
district within the state. For the 
year 1927 these taxes amounted to 
$18,822.48. 

It has received deposits from prac- 
tically every town in Vermont, from 
every one of the forty-eight states in 
the Union, from nearly all of the 
Canadian provinces, from the Canal 
Zone, England, Germany, India, China, 
and other foreign countries. 

It has—but let us go back and see 
how all this has been brought about. 


T°? make a long story short, the town 

of Hyde Park was named in honor 
of one of its earliest settlers, Captain 
Jebediah Hyde, who came to Vermont 
at the close of the Revolutionary War. 
Captain Hyde had two granddaughters, 
one of whom married Lucius H. Noyes, 
the other Russel S. Page. In 1855 these 
two men with others founded the first 
bank in northern central Vermont, the 
Lamoille County Bank of Hyde Park. 

Twenty-nine years later in 1884 the 
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CLEARING HOUSE Thirty-seven 


Greater Value Was Never Offered The Banking Industry 


| NATIONAL 1Z'-PLUS PLUG DOOR 


Furnished Standard With the Following Special Features Without 
Extra Cost, Increasing Value Hundreds of Dollars 


1 Actually nearly 124” solid, anticipating any future require- 10 Five year replacement guarantee against penetration in any 
y 


ment of 12” solid to get No. 10 rate. form. 
2 20 inches on edge including bolt frame and glass door. 41 The fact that NATIONAL can furnish doors of unsurpassed 
3 Polished steel hinge. quality at the on types is not based 
on miracle stuff or p ropy early a year has been spent 
48 = torch plus more than 4 inches of drill and explosion in designing and tooling up for this door to get the highest manu- 
facturing efficiency and precision. Material is the lowest in many 
§ Finish plates in vestibule and on back frames. years and we are in the heart of the Steel District, and have our 
6 Individually ornamented 31” bolts. material delivered to our door where others have freight and cartage 
. . : . to overcome. Our aim is to continue to give each Bank an installa- 
7 Compressor system housings turned from oversize castings. tion they will be enthusiastic about. This invariably brings more 
8 14 steel and bronze bevel, worm and spur gears lubricated by contracts, keeping our sales costs to 4% instead of as high as 38% 
12 easily accessible oil tubes. as one company admitted. Our geographical advantage, our 
9g The ultimate in accurate machining and rigid construction to manufacturing efficiency, and low sales cost are added to the quality 
assure lifetime care free use. of the work. 


Where a National 12” Plug Door 
Overwhelmingly Excels Competitive 
No. 10 Rate Doors 
1. Drawfiled polished hinge instead of black 
painted. 

2. Nearly 1214” solid instead of 9144 to 10 
inches. 

3. 20 inches on edge instead of 1514 to 16 
inches. 

4. 31% inch bolts instead of 24% to 2% 
inches. 

5. Finish plates in vestibule instead of 
painted vestibule. 


6. Bolt frame cast integral with door in- 
stead of screwed on. 


7. Diameter of Compressor Drums: 9” top 
and bottom and 11” center, instead of 
to 9’. 

8. Diameter Compressor Shaft: 2” instead 
of 134”. 

9. Diameter Hinge Barrels: 4” inner barrels 
and 5” outer barrels, instead of 3’ to 4’. 

10. Width hinge body, 934” instead of 9”. 

11. Thickness hinge body, 234” instead of 2”. 

12. Clear opening height, 8014” instead of 78”. 

13. Clear opening width, 33” instead of 32”. 

14. Overall height, 10614” instead of 98”. 

15. Overall width, 8034” instead of 64’’. 

16. Yale combination locks instead of a 
private brand. 

17. Weight 20,000 Ibs. instead of 15,000 to 
16,000 Ibs. 


18. Cost no more than 10 inch inferior doors. 


Side view showing interior of vestibule finished same as outside of wt 


If contemplating buying new equipment, don’t fail to send for the new 40-page Pictorial Booklet showing all types of 
doors, deposit and security vaults, lockers, chests, grilles, ventilating systems, ete. Clip corner and pin to your letter- 
head. You will not be bothered with engineer unless you request it. 


ESTABLISHED 1883—44 YEARS AGO 


2345 E. 69th St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


AND Lock COMPANY 
We want, without obligation, complete information 


| 
GENERAL OFFICES—2345 EAST 69th STREET I ‘ O Send Booklet 
WORKS—EAST 69th TO 70th ST., AND PENNSYLVANIA R. R. | Bank Vault Doors 0 Safe Deposit Boxes 
| Daylight Robbery O Vault Systematizers 
| 


CLEVELAND, U. S. A. Vault Linings O Chests 
Sales Engineers Quickly Available in All Principal Cities ] Grille Partitions O Vault Lockers | 
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Thirty-eight 


gives three-fold 
PROTECTION 


Check protection at three vital points is pro- 
vided by Safeguard—automatically, unfailingly! 

It is literally true that ‘‘ You can’t be Careless 
with a Safeguard!” 


1. Writes EXACT Amount in WORDS. 


2. AUTOMATICALLY protects Payee’s Name. 


‘The same operation that writes out the amount in acid proof red 
ink, shreds the Payee’s Name and the amount as written in fig- 
ures. It’sautomatic— *Youcan’t be Careless witha Safeguard. 


3. Amount is ALWAYS written in ONE line, full 
width of check; eliminates danger of raising 
by additions. 


Manufactured by 
QD 
AF ES 
now presents 
ing machine ever 


SAFEGUARD CHECK WRITER CORP. 
CHECK 
SPEED MODEL 
devised to give com- 


5 BEEKMAN STREET ses NEW YORK 
WRITER 
the fastest check writ- 
plete protection. 


Ask for Demonstration 
at leading Stationers 
and Office Equipment 
Dealers. 


THE BurRROUGHS 


Governor of Vermont, Samuel E. 
Pingree, appointed the late United 
States Senator Carroll S. Page, son of 
one of the founders of the original 
Hyde Park Bank, to the office of In- 
spector of Finance of Vermont, more 
generally known by the term of bank 
commissioner. He served for four 
years, having been reappointed by 
Governor E. J. Ormsbee in 1886. 

Mr. Page was a man of rare sagacity 
who understood the fine art of the 
omission of unessentials and his first 
two years in office convinced him of the 
fact that the laws of Vermont with 
respect to its savings banks were 
wrong in that they encouraged the 
banks to lend their money very largely 
outside the state. He held stoutly to 
the belief that the Vermont banks 
could lend all their money in Vermont 
and by so doing would aid not only 
the state but themselves as well. 
Bankers scorned the idea at the time 
but Mr. Page resolutely declared his 
intentions and he asked the legislatures 
of 1884 and 1886 to change those laws 
so that a limitation would be placed 
upon the amount which could be in- 
vested in the western states. The 
change was made and the new laws 
were received with favor when enacted, 


At the following session in 1888 the 

legislature chartered the Lamoille 
County Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. In January, 1889, the new bank 
began business with Mr. Page at its 
head and for nearly twenty years, or 
up to the time he entered the United 
States Senate in 1908, not a single 
dollar of the bank’s assets was loaned 
which did not have behind it a good 
responsible Vermont name or sound 
Vermont security. At that time the 
bank reached such proportions that it 
was not expedient to lend all its money 
at home. 

On February 2, 1924, the Lamoille 
County Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany bought the good will and assets 
of the Lamoille County National Bank 
and that institution was merged with 
the former. The national bank was 
very small compared to the size of the 
savings bank and as both of them were 
practically owned and controlled by 
the same stockholders, it was decided 
that it would be an economical move 
to merge the two. On the twenty-first 
day of May, 1927, the original Hyde 
Park bank entered upon its seventy- 
third year of business and it has been 
under practically the same unbroken 
management with its directors always 
working for the success and strength of 
the institution. 

The growth of the bank has been 
phenomenal because the foundations 
upon which that growth has been built 
have proved to be sound but there are 
also a number of other prominent 
characteristics about the bank which 
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The Bank af 
THE NATIONAL TRUST BANK 
OF CHARLESTON 


Charleston. 
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Thirty-nine 


Thrift Calendars 


BUILD BUSINESS FOR BANKERS 


WELVE separate calendar 

pages keep your story of thrift 
ever new and interesting, keep it 
effectively influencing the homes 
it will reach. It is especially de- 
signed for bank advertising and 
each page is seasonably illustrated 
with pictures that portray a thrift 
theme. Each calendar page has a 
general weather forecast and a 
record of the movements of the 
heavens, and every date desig- 


For a Free Sample and information about our proposition 


MESSENGER PUBLISHING COMPANY ~- 5942 Wentworth Ave., Chicago 


| MessenceR Pusuisuinc Co., 5942 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


—! Gentlemen: Please send me free samples of your Thrift Calendars and details Lows 


nates the historical event it marks, 
while the more important anni- 
versaries are illustrated with 
sketches. These special and exclu- 
sive features and an extra page of 
useful information, a Home Bud- 
get Chart and an interest table 
make it a daily reference in home 
or office and build business for 
your savings department. 


Put it to work for your Bank! 
Let it be increasing good will and 


to banks, mail the coupon today 


of your plan for supplying them with our name imprinted. 


Name. 


prestige for you. Keep your mes- 
sage of thrift constantly before 


your friends. The Messenger . 


Thrift Calendar is preserved an 
used for 365 days in the year be- 
cause of its beauty, freshness, util- 
ity, and the story it tells by word, 
picture, color. 


Bankers! 


Remember that there is only one 
Thrift Calendar—the best for 
banks. See it before you order. 


| Address. 


City and State 
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Forty 


44, 
FRE 


Merchants National 
Bank Building 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
A representative build- 
ing and banking room 
—a product of the 
Company complete 


Design 
Engineering 
Construction Management 


SERVICE 


A DEPOSIT BUILDER 


An increase in deposits of more than 
$1,500,000 during the first year of 
occupancy, proved the building to be a 
deposit builder. 


A SOUND INVESTMENT 


Now over 85% rented, this building— 
the pioneer Class-A type office building 
in a mid-western city—is a sound invest- 
ment and a satisfaction to its owners. 


[WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY | 
BANK AND OFFICE BUILDINGS 
1923 CALUMET AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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THE BURROUGHS 


have had a direct bearing on its record 
of achievement. 

“One of the things we do, which 
most other Vermont banks do not do,” 
said S. W. Newton, treasurer, “‘is to 
pay interest for every thirty days that 
one’s money remains on deposit. We 
believe this to be an equitable way of 
treating our depositors and we find that 
it has given us a great deal of business 
which we otherwise would not have 
had.” 

The Hyde Park bank does not own 
today and never has owned a single 
dollar of railroad bonds or stocks, it 
has no bills payable, no rediscounted 
paper and owes no one a single dollar 
except its depositors. Certain classes 
of railroad bonds are a legal investment 
in Vermont but this bank has always 
followed the path of super-caution and 
ultra-conservatism in the selection of 
its investments. 

“With reference to our invested 
assets,” said Mr. Newton, “I will say 
that about $1,700,000 is invested in 
real estate loans, approximately 
$200,000 is invested in United States 
bonds, $136,000 is invested in foreign 
government bonds, approximately one- 
half million dollars is invested in public 
utility bonds and approximately $65,000 
in Vermont bank stocks and New York 
City and Boston bank stocks. The 
balance of our assets is in loens on 
personal securily, loans with bank 
books as security, loans with bonds, 
bank stock and other collateral as se- 
curily and loans to towns and villages 
in the state of Vermont. We think 
that our assets are well diversified and 
we are trying to maintain as liquid a 
condition as possible. We think that 
probably our institution is more liquid 
than any other country village bank in 
Vermont, and we dare say in the 
United States.” 

A good example of a severe test of 
the bank’s strength was during the 
World War when it answered the call 
from the ‘Treasury Department and 
subscribed nearly 40 per cent of its 
entire deposits, taking $750,000 of 
United States Certificates. No other 
bank in Vermont, large or small, state 
or national, subscribed as much by 
$200,000. Indeed, the combined sub- 
scriptions of thirty-two Vermont banks 
at that time were less than the sub- 
scription of the Lamoille County Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Company. 


Their Own Daylight 
Saving 


‘THE Seattle banks during the summer 

adopted their own daylight saving 
program. The city is not on a daylight 
saving schedule but the banks opened 
an hour earlier and closed at two 


o’clock. Employees reported for work 
at 7:30. 
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—the safest of the safety papers 
GILBERT SAFETY BOND 


There are many safety papers obtainable so you may well ask why Gilbert Safety 
Bond is “the safest of the safety papers”. All of these various papers may be divided 
into two groups --- one of white papers chemically treated so that they stain upon ap- 
plication of ink eradicators, the second of surface colored papers which are designed to 
prevent erasure, either mechanically or chemical by removal of the surface colors, 
generally these have patterned surfaces. 

Gilbert Safety Bond combines both chemical staining with surface color and goes 
a step further in having no surface pattern and so permitting fine effects in printing 
and lithographing unhindered by pattern and with a much greater legibility than patterned 
papers. 


Write today for sample book showing this new paper in many attractive check styles. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


Menasha - Wisconsin 
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ASK YOUR LITHOGRAPHER OR PRINTER FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
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Forty-two 


Larger F lap—of perfected design. 


Heavier, Smoother Gumming 
—clear to the edge. 


These improved features insure 


Greater Protection and 
Safer Sealing 


and are embodied in 


Envelopes 


an exclusive product of the Associated 
Envelope Makers— manufacturers of 


Business Envelo 
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Action for the Auxiliary 
Board 


(Continued from page 16) 


his experience has been and how it 
affects his viewpoint on _ banking, 
Almost any man might be bigger than 
his job, as far as the bank’s need of 
him might go. And for that matter, an 
influential retailer, or the manager of a 
downtown garage, or a motion picture 
theater owner, or even a live insurance 
salesman, all might add something 
in brainpower that its most orderly 
directors might lack. 

So here is the list, as I jotted it 
down on the back of the bank’s 
financial statement: four attorneys; 
five automobile dealers; four junior 
officers of the bank; two officials of 
oil refineries; two officials from Lima 
Locomotive Works; two machine shop 
owners; two real estate men; two 
finance company officials; two dry 
goods men; two insurance men. 

And then one each of the following: 
lumber yard; boiler factory; plumbing 
manufacturer; plumbingcompany sales- 
man; cigar factory official; flour and 
feed; wholesale grocery; bridge con- 
tractor; post office; garage owner; 
surgeon; retail shoes; retail jeweler; 
storage battery concern; building and 
loan company; gas company; rubber 
broker; wood and coal; pharmacist; 
accountant. 

The picture will show that, in looks 
at least, these men average up as well 
as any group of forty-seven men 
anywhere in the country. One can 
hardly blame President Curtin —him- 
self genial and hearty and keen-eyed — 
from exclaiming, “I’m going to stay 
young with you fellows!’’ 

But Mr. Brady told me there is one 
danger connected with an auxiliary 
board like this. 

“Danger?” I asked. ‘““What danger?” 
For the weakness I had at first ex- 
pected, namely that disclosure of the 
bank’s inner facts to a large group 
might result in babbling of secrets in 
an embarrassing way, seemed never 
to have arisen. I couldn’t see that 
the bank, in raising these forty-seven 
young fellows to an advisory position, 
had weakened their respect for the 
regular directors, nor did it appear 
that a closer knowledge of the bank’s 
affairs had resulted in any loss of 
prestige or dignity for the bank. 
And so I asked again, “What danger?” 

“T mean the danger that, after you 
get your board well organized, you’ll 
run out of things for them to do,” 
Mr. Brady explained. 

“We guard against this by calling 
meetings only when there is some 
definite business to transact. And 
three or four times a year we have a 
dinner meeting, with a good speaker. 
We try to arrange a definite program 
every month; but even so, when you 
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get a live body of men together, you’re 
pressed to find something new for 
them to do. 

“For instance we just had to veto a 
request from this auxiliary board to 
let them go out and organize another 
‘new business’ drive,” he went on. 
“The drive we had last spring was so 
wonderfully fruitful, and was so much 
fun for these men, that they want to 
stage another contest just like it. But 
we think it wiser to wait.” 

There’s a story in that—a group of 
growing bankers who regard new- 
business-getting as fun. In _ these 
days when every bank, big or little, is 
seeking for more business, and more 
profitable business, I was interested 
to learn how the Lima Trust Company 
made use of its auxiliary board of 
directors to bring in new business. 

Their methods will be of interest to 
banks elsewhere, whether these other 
banks plan to develop an auxiliary 
board or not. 

Their first opportunity to show what 
they could do came in connection with 
the stock campaign to finance the new 
building. 


HE bank wanted to sell half a 

million dollars worth of preferred 
stock in the L. T. Company, which was 
a separate building corporation, the 
bank turning in its building lot in 
return for an arranged amount of the 
stock. This stock needed to be sold, 
but the bank was particular about 
the selection of purchasers. For 
instance, it was felt that this stock 
should be sold entirely to stockholders 
of the bank, both because the value of 
the building would increase year by 
year and the whole value of the build- 
ing would revert to the bank when 
present indebtedness was paid off; and 
also because if there was going to be 
any risk in opening Lima’s largest 
office building, it was advisable to 
keep this risk—so to speak—in the 
bank’s own family. 

So these auxiliary directors went 
out and sold the stock. And sold it 
easily. 

What was more, they aided in the 
rental campaign to fill some of the 
upstairs offices of the beautiful twelve 
story building. 

And then, continually and seemingly 
without effort, these younger directors 
began to bring in new items of in- 
formation which frequently developed 
into business for the bank. Being 
organized for the development of new 
business, and being boosters extra- 
ordinary for the bank, they worked 
for it harder than if they had been paid 
for the job. This kind of work they 
regarded as fun. 

In December, 1926, the bank moved 
into its new building. In April, 1927, 
the bank started a three months’ 
campaign for new business, because 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 


Please send me at once your booklet “Safeguarding Vital Records of Business.”’ 


— 


If fire came to your office 


today—would your 
records survive? 


HE most serious loss caused by fire in nearly 
every instance is the loss of records. 


Physical property is generally insured. 
If your records are destroyed, what is there to 


start from, what is there to work from in gétting 
started again? 


There have been too many directors’ meetings held 
in the blackened ruins of burned buildings, trying to 
find just where things stand. 


Don’t let this happen to you! 


A GF Allsteel Safe is the best protection you can 
provide for your records—the nerves of your busi- 
ness.—And in addition to the fire protection, there 
is the added advantage of being able to place your 
safe at the point of use, just as you would a desk 
—and a GF Allsteel Safe is as movable as a desk. 
THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 

Youngstown, Ohio - Canadian Plant: Toronto 

Branches and Dealers in all Principal Cities 
Of Allsteel Line: Safes Filing Cabinets - Sectional 


+ Desks - Tables + Shelving + Transfer 
Cases - Storage Cabinets - Document Files - Supplies, 
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A “CLEMCO” Fine Office Suite in the office of Thomas C. Hammond, President of 
the Tampa Real state Board, Tampa, Florida 


Eye Minded 


OFirsr impressions are lasting impressions. 


First impressions of you and your office 
should be worth while impressions . . . sell- 
ing impressions to be indelibly stamped in 
the minds of men. 

The business man who meets you for the first 
time is “eye minded”. 

Through the background ofa “CLEMCO” Fine 
Office Suite, you unfailingly express the necessary 
note of personality, dignified friendliness and 
stability which wins and ties him closer to you. 


You will better eo the value of 
fine office after reading ‘' Pointers In Plan- 
ning An Office,’’ containing many helpful 
suggestions on Office Harmony, Lighting, 
Air Conditions, etc. Write y your copy. 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3423 Division St., Chicago, Ill. 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 


Makers of a Complete and an Exceptional Line of Desks and 
Tire Office Suites, for Business, Bank and Professional Use 
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now for the first time it had accommo- 
dations to care for extra business. 

No newspaper advertising of any 
kind was used in connection with this 
drive, the sales work being done by 
personal solicitation. Certain supplies 
were ordered, of course: and a large 
scoreboard was hung in the banking 
room, so that each team could see its 
results day by day. 

There were twenty-six teams. Eight 
were headed by the bank’s own direc- 
tors; ten by auxiliary directors; and 
eight by officers of the bank. Each 
team had one or two lieutenants, who 
were also auxiliary directors or more. 
Some of the teams added special 
members, including personal friends 
and stockholders. And then began the 
campaign which was to carry on for 
three months and register a complete 
and overwhelming success. 

“You'll notice one thing in examin- 
ing the picture of our scoreboard,” 
said J. A. Brady, “and that is that — 
while we stated our quota was $500,000, 
the individual quotas of each team 
add up to make three times as much, or 
$1,500,000. We did this purposely, 
for this reason: the Lima _ Trust 
Company had never fallen down on 
any public undertaking before, and we 
didn’t want it to fall short this time. 
Even if half the teams should fail to 
meet their quotas, we felt sure we 
could gain the half million extra 
business we sought.” 

Did they gain it? The picture tells 
the story. “Final Score $2,662,735.42 
—that’s 532.5 per cent of quota,” the 
painted signboard read. You'll wonder 
how the new business was figured. 
Here is the basis of grading: 

Savings accounts, checking accounts 
and investment securities counted 
dollar for dollar. That means, if a 
depositor opened a new account for 
$1,000 or bought a $1,000 bond, the 
team bringing in that business got 
credit for $1,000. 

With safe deposit boxes, the bank 
gave $100 credit for each $1. Thus 
if a team rented a $3 box, they got 
credit for $300. The reason, of course, 
was that the bank had plenty of new 
boxes and wanted to rent them. And 
they did rent them, too —272 of them, 
of which, surprisingly enough, over 
100 were rented by one man, This 
individual was one of the bank’s own 
tellers. 

On business brought to its real estate 
loan department, including loans made 
for insurance companies, the teams 
were given 50 per cent credit. 

On insurance trusts, each team got 
10 per cent of what it turned in. 

On wills, the teams obviously couldn’t 
expect credit for the full value of an 
estate, but a fair reward was established 
at 5 per cent of the estimated amount 
of the estate represented by that will. 

Here’s the story, department by 
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department, of what the new busi- 
ness drive brought in: 

The increase of deposits from April 
15 to July 15 was $1,153,229.68, or a 
gain of 25.7 per cent. 

The gain in new trust department 
business was considerable, so much 
so that more space was required and 
extra help had to be hired after the drive 
was over, to handle the patronage of 
this department. During the drive 
eleven voluntary and living trusts 
were brought in, totaling $1,394,743.57. 
Compared with the total business 
received during the preceding seven 
years, which was $6,550,000, this 
figure alone showed a wonderful bit of 
salesmanship. 

Twenty-eight insurance trust agree- 
ments were filed during the drive, 
totaling $1,924,100. 

Forty-eight wills were filed, naming 
the bank either as executor or as 
trustee. The value of the estates 
involved was $7,500,000. These estates, 
of course, cannot yet be counted as 
earning the bank any return, but they 
represent potential trust business, and 
important business too. 

The total new trust business, as 
classified above, amounted to over 
$10,800,000. Pretty good for a three 
months’ drive, don’t you think? 

And the auxiliary directors enjoyed 
the work so much that six months 
later they asked to be turned loose on a 
second drive. But the directors de- 
cided that the time was not yet ripe 
to plow over the ground a second time. 

During the contest there were side 
bets among the different teams, which 
added to the interest on all sides. The 
bank presented some cups to the 
leading teams. 


OME of the business brought in 

came, as you would expect, from 
present users of the bank who were 
not yet employing all of the bank’s 
many services. “It is well known,” 
one of the bank’s vice-presidents told 
me, “that the greatest part of most 
new business comes from your present 
customers. For instance, a man buys 
a bond and then needs a safe deposit 
box to store it in. Or if he has a large 
savings account, then he automatically 
becomes a prospect for a bond. A 
certain amount of this type of new 
business can be brought in easily, but 
in addition, a drive like this searches 
out some folks who still bury their 
money in an old sock and persuades 
them to come in town and patronize 
a real bank.”’ 

But not all of the ideas for getting 
new business at the Lima _ Trust 
Company call for high pressure sales- 
manship, or special drives. There is a 
quiet, persistent work going on to 
bring in worth-while business through 
dependable channels. 

For instance, President Curtin 
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The Burglar’s Torch 
Defeats Itself! 


HEN the heat of a cutting torch strikes any part of a 
vault door equipped with the Diebold Thermatic 
Locking Device the locking mechanism is jammed so that 
forced entry is impossible. 
The burglar’s torch defeats itself! 


So effective is this additional protective Diebold feature 
that Underwriters’ grant a 10% lower burglary insurance 
rate on vault doors so equipped. 


No other vault door has this protection against cutting 
torches. No other vault door is granted an equal preferential 
in insurance rates. 

The Diebold Thermatic Locking Device is new. It can- 
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for the utmost in protection. 
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recently gave a dinner at the country 
club to life insurance underwriters. 
After the dinner he told them simply 
and straightforwardly what the bank 
was doing to boost their business — 
the sale of life insurance —and asked 
their co-operation in helping the bank- 
ing business. The talk was made in 
man-fashion, and went over big. 

To make the dinner even more fruit- 
ful and at the same time to prevent 
anybody being left out in the cold, the 
bank’s officers were interspersed be- 
tween the insurance men all around 
the table, so that each insurance man 
had an opportunity to get acquainted 
with a banker on his left and right 
during the dinner. If any of the guests 
wanted information about any phase 
of the banking industry, they were 
able to get it here painlessly and 
informally, along with their food. 

Ideas like that, backed up by man- 
power that is active and friendly and 
willing to explain its case to the 
public, can’t help but bring in new 
business. 

I got the feeling, without any one 
telling me, that the Lima Trust 
Company has some ideas and methods 
to which the bigger city banks might 
well lend ear. I don’t know when I’ve 
been so enthusiastic about a bank and 
its officers. And this in spite of the 
fact that I reached town on the night 
of the bank’s Hallowe’en party and — 
not being known or announced — 
wasn’t invited. 

If the bank can be as hearty and 
cordial to me in its welcome during 
banking hours, I wonder what the 
bank’s parties would be like! 


The Bank’s Own County 
Fair 
(Continued from page 25) 


other member of that club would 
suggest that this bank, or any other, 
was founded with any purpose other 
than money-making. 

Some questions have been asked. 
You answer ’em, banker readers, for 
yourselves. All I know is that the 
officers of the National Bank of 
America are well pleased over the 
county fair and declare that they are 
going to do it again next year and the 
year after that and are going to strive 
to make it bigger and better each year 
(and more expensive) than it was the 
year before. 

If I were to suggest an answer, it 
would be this: Any bank, keeping 
its basic purpose in view, that gives 
some thought and attention to the 
character of the service rendered not 
only directly to its customers but to 
the whole community, is not likely 


to have any cause for worry about 
dividends. 
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Why Shouldn’t I Sell 
Bonds? 


(Continued from page 9) 


what inducements can the bond house 
offer my customer to become a client, 
and on what do I base my claim to 
retain him? 

Let us have the customer before us 
while we bid for his business: 

Customer (to importuning agent): 
But I have ‘always done my bond 
dealing with the bank. 

Agent: That’s just where you make 
your mistake. I can advise you better 
because I’m dealing in bonds all day 
long. Anyway, my attention isn’t 
divided between bonds and several 
other things. 

Banker: If you sold all your bonds 
on the same margin I do, you’d have to 
think of other things. We don’t 
handle stuff on which we ask three to 
five points spread if the customer 
decided to sell. 

Agent (shifting): 
behind its offerings. 

Banker: How old is your house? 
This bank is half a century. 

Agent: Age is not important. Our 
house is in business to stay —— — 

Banker (interrupting): As long as 
the bond business remains good. This 
bank has already survived fair and 
foul weather and will certainly do so 
again. If bond selling went out of 
fashion or practice next year, the 
bank’s main business would go on 
and its public standing would remain 
established by its past. 

Agent: But what does it matter? 
We sell exactly the same bonds the 
bank sells. 

Banker: True! But the bank 
doesn’t sell exactly the same bonds 
that you sell! With all due respect 
for your honest intentions, your sheets 
contain securities that the banks 
would not list. 

Agent: I’m prepared to give service 
that will gain the customer’s confi- 
dence. 


Our house is 


Banker: We have his confidence 
already. 
Agent: When a prospective buyer 


calls on me, there are no depositors or 
customers around to interrupt and 
distract my attention. I’ll devote the 
day to him if necessary to close the deal. 

Banker: Yes, your one interest in 
him is to sell him a bond. The bank 
is his financial advisor in general. If 
we haven’t got exactly what he wants, 
we advise him not to buy. We are in 
the unassailable position of sincerity 
in being able to say, ““We can recom- 
mend this bond, but if you decide not 
to buy it, your decision will suit us 
still better.” 

Agent: The bond business bears 
only small relation to the principles or 
purview of banking. 
The 


Banker: Possibly it does. 
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The Ronald Press Company announces 
Two Important New Books of Interest to Bankers: 


Bank Loans on Statement and Character 


By Mauton D. MILLER 


goes and more is it 
coming ne 
under present-day 
tions, for the banker to 
put himself in the bor- 
rower’s place and judge 
the needs and future position of a business 
on what the customer is trying to do. 


In this book, an ee and suc- 
cessful bank officer who has worked ex- 
tensively with the new business side of 
banking as well as with the granting of loans 
helps you to consider from this angle all 
sides of the borrower’s case. 


Mr. Miller offers practical suggestions on 
checking up an applicant’s standing through 
facilities inside and outside your bank; on 
reading the facts of his business from the 


Manager, New Business Department, Lake Shore Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill.; Member of the Illinois Bar; 
Associate Editor, ‘‘American Banker.’’ 


financial statement presented; and on getting 
an accurate size-up of the underlying condi- 
tions indicated. He helps you to weigh 
impartially all the considerations involved. 
tangible and intangible, and arrive at a 
sound, fair decision. 

An admirable summary of what bankers 
regard as good accounting, business, and 
financial policy on the part of customers. So 
you can see how representative banks apply 
these standards, the book reproduces a 
number of financial statements, just as 
submitted, with decision and reasons of the 
discount committees in each case. 

This is a book which every responsible 
bank officer should have, and one that is 
indispensable to the younger man preparing 
for such a position. 492 pages, ; 


Finance 


A volume of the Business Administration Series 


By Cuartes L. JAMISON 


Associate Professor of Business Administration, University of Wisconsin; 
, A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


formerly Secretary and Tr 


AS thorough explanation covering 
just what the banker wants to know 
about accepted practice in handling the 
everyday finances of the going concern. You 
will find it invaluable in understanding and 
appraising the current financial operations 
in a company as distinct from its capital 
structure. Shows how the financial officer’s 
policies and plans are tied in with the work 
of other departments—accounting, purchas- 
ing, sales, production. 


Discusses routine of receipts and disburse- 
ments, methods of speeding up working 


need of watching current 
liabilities and purchase 
commitments. Particular 
attention is given to pre- 
vention of freezing capital in slow accounts 
receivable. 


Gives an excellent outline of the opera- 
tions of the credit and collection depart- 
ments and shows how they are tied in 
closely with the work of keeping capital 
active. Covers methods of paying bills and 
meeting payrolls; voucher systems; keeping 
cash funds; insurance; control of expense 


capital turnover, use of bank credit, accounts. 377 pages, $4.50. 
—USE THIS ORDER FORMA 
Send for these books The Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


your contacts with 
those who use your 
bank’s services, you will 


cross out the 


Send me postpaid Miller’s Bank Loans on Statement and Char- 
acter ($6.00) and Jamison Finance ($4.50). 


(If only_one 


is desired, 
other.) Within five days after their receipt, I will send the 
price as stated, or return the books to you. 


| 

have constant use for just | Name oe 
the information these 
both sent you to look State 
over—the order form at Bank Position... 
the left will bring them. Z 


(Outside continental U.S. and Canada, cash plus 25¢ per book, for shipping.) 
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And where can the true artistic touch 
be better applied than in the window 
arrangement! Athey shades assure 
seclusion after closing hours without 
shutting out light, when set to screen 
lower part of street windows. This 
avoids injuring the feelings of customers 
who might wish to enter. 

Hundreds of America’s finest banks, 
schools and office buildings have elimi- 
nated the replacement expense of awn- 
ings and ordinary shades, and are 
equipped with Athey Perennial Window 
Shades that are extremely durable and 
by far the most economical and efficient. 


Athey shades let in the light and shut 
out the glare. They can be raised from 
the bottom or lowered from the top at 
will. They permit partial or complete 
shading as desired. Their special trans- 
lucent cloth diffuses a soft, agreeable 
light even when shades are completely 
drawn. Scientific ventilating qualities 
assure fresh air without draft. 


Athey Features 


Made of high-grade coutil, her- 
tingbone weave, 200 threads to 
the square inch, mercerized and 
calendered to a smooth finish. 
Resists dirt. Dyed in seven non- 
fading colors to harmonize with 
various office finishes. Tight 
guide wires prevent flapping. No 
latches, catches or springs to slip, 
stick or break. In any length and 
in widths up to 16 feet. Sunbursts 
for Circle head, segmental, or 
Gothic windows. Also operating 
shades for skylights. 


PERENNIAL 


Window Shades 


Ridgely Farmers State Kank, 
ingfield, Il. 
Weary & Alford Co. 


and M. 
MP Managers of 
Hotels, 6016 W. 65th St. Chicago, Ill. _ 
Office Buildings, New York City: F. H. KEESE, 7 East 42nd St. 
Schools, Detroit: W. O. LE SAGE & CO., 410 Donovan Bidg. plete information and 
Etc. CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d prices as well as pictures 


270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Quebec of various installations. 
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CERTIFIED CHECK 
RECORDS 


PROTECT YOUR CERTIFIED CHECK RECORDS BY USE OF THE 
MARTELL METHOD. WE WILL TELL YOU HOW A NUMBER OF 
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A. E. MARTELL COMPANY 
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safety deposit box business bears no 
direct relation to saving or lending 
money, but the banks seem to have 
attached most of it just the same. 
What are 75 per cent of you bond 
houses anyway? Have not but re- 
cently organized to take advantage 
of a new business? You talk as though 
the banks were but parvenus in a 
business left you by your grandfathers. 


The Glory That Was 
Chelsea’s 


(Continued from page 18) 


at Tenth Avenue and 23rd Street that 
James Harvey Robinson first pre- 
sented in lecture form the essence of 
his fascinating book “Mind in the 
Making.” One interesting organi- 
zation for which Mr. Miller serves 
as treasurer is the Chelsea Neigh- 
bors. Most of the members of 
this organization are artists, though 
any resident of the district who is 
interested in art is eligible for member- 
ship. Each year it holds an exhibit 
of the work of its members. Then 
there is the Parents Association of 
Public School Number 11. Mr. Miller 
is treasurer of that also. 

The Century Bank has come to be 
information headquarters for the dis- 
trict. Along with notices of meetings 
of neighborhood organizations, the Cen- 
tury Bank Book mentions real estate 
developments and transactions and 
news of new businesses. Becoming 
familiar with the community which has 
come into existence on the Moore farm 
has helped the Century Bank to prosper 
just as surely as becoming familiar 
with America helped Michael Pupin 
along his way “From Immigrant to 
Inventor.” The Century Bank had 
$300,000 deposits when it opened in 
its new quarters; it had $800,000 at 
the end of the first six months; and 
now it has $1,500,000 of deposits. 
Chelsea’s Slavonic Immigrant Bank is 
on its way! 


For Personal Cash Reserve 


NVERSATION with customers 

often gives a banker ideas for 
advertising. One banker in talking 
with a young business man mentioned 
the fact that the bank could not lend 
out all its funds because the law re- 
quires it to keep a certain amount in 
reserve. 

This suggested to the young man 
the idea of starting a savings account 
for a cash reserve to protect his own 
business, while to the banker it sug- 
gested the idea of a letter to some of 
his inactive savings accounts asking 
the depositors to consider the advisa- 
bility of building up their savings 
accounts to create a cash reserve which 
is just as important for an individual as 
for abankor business concern. —7.D.M. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Best for a Family of 50,000 


(Continued from page 20) 


method of advertising, considered by 
Mr. Myers as essential to keep in 
constant touch with his city, is a small 
four-page publication carrying mes- 
sages on savings, Christmas Club, safe 
deposit and other services and dis- 
tributed by a staff of Boy Scouts to 
every home in the city. 

One of the principal reasons why the 
banking staff seem to be so well ac- 
quainted with customers is the fact 
that a great many of the officers and 
employees who have contact with the 
public, have service records of many 
years’ standing. The president of the 
bank, Mr. F. Herbruck, is serving in 
his thirty-seventh year; one officer has 
been on active duty fifty-eight years; 
two officers have served for forty-six 
years each; one is completing twenty- 
nine years, and three have been with 
the bank more than ten years. Of the 
banking staff who were on duty when 
the bank moved into its new quarters 
in 1922, thirty men are still in service 
and eleven women are on duty. More 
than half the employees have served 
longer than seven years. 


HE fact that the bank holds the 

greater proportion of its staff year 
after year, enables it to keep alive its 
personal contacts with customers. 

‘A banker is really a public servant,” 
is the way Mr. Myers looks at his 
position in the community. He fre- 
quently is called at his home on Sunday 
with reference to banking business by 
some customer of the bank. “My 
work is never done,”’ he laughed. “‘And 
that’s the way we all feel here —ready 
to serve any or all of our 50,000 
friends any time.” 

William McKinley is the hero of all 
Canton. He went from thereto accept 
the Presidency of the United States. 
He was one of the organizers of the 
Geo. D. Harter Bank and on the walls 
of the lobby are eleven great panels in 
which excerpts from many of Mc- 
Kinley’s public utterances are inscribed. 
The bank is proud of those panels and 
tries always to live up to the principles 
of business conduct expressed by the 
martyred President. It is a part of the 
bank’s policy to revere the words of 
their beloved fellow citizen. 

As an example of the spirit that pre- 
vails throughout the bank, Mr. Myers 
cited the recent honor paid to Alfred 
Ziff, manager of the bank’s foreign 
and travel department. Ziff was 
selected for a special trip as one of the 
sixty men from all parts of the country 
who wrote the most business for a 
certain well-known travel bureau. Can- 
ton was the smallest city represented 
and Mr. Ziff’s record stood near the top 
of the sixty. 

The Geo. D. -Harter Bank has not 


Forty-nine 


Seek Quality First 
in bank vault construction 


> HE price of an article is overshadowed if its quality is so 
re high as to nullify competition. Particularly in bank 
¢f vaults does this rule apply, where only the very finest 
quality can be considered. 

For safety and protection are the points upon which a 
vault is judged and the best is most economical in service 
and satisfaction. 

When bankers speak of quality, York Vaults are the first 
thought. Installed in the country’s finest banks, serving 
for over 50 years, York Vaults have rightly earned their title 
of “‘the world’s most respected vaults.” 


YORK SAFE and LOCK CO. 


Factory and Principal Office 

YORK, PA. 

fe 
BALTIMORE NEW YORK 

BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 5 

CHICAGO PITTSBURGH s 

CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
fr DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO PS 
HOUSTON SEATTLE 5 
HAVEN TAMPA 2 


WASHINGTON 


York Vaults in the Seamen's 
Bank for Savings, New — 
City. This famous bank 
tects the millions of do oe 
entrusted to it behind doors 
built of York Infusite. No such 
vault door’has ever yielded to 
the attack of burglars. 


OAV AU AUAUA 


DAWA 


Benjamin Wistar Morris, Architect aes 

Meyer, Strong & Jones, Inc., ie: 
Consulting Engineers 

Werner Nygren, Consulting Engineer 
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time stamp. for 
long service and 
economy, smooth, 
quick and accurate 
in action. 

Catalog? Yes, an 
interesting one, too! 
Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS, 422-424 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 


THE NEW REGISTERED MAIL SAFEGUARD 


Banking Institutions throughout the country are using this 
new Safeguard for transmitting securities and valuable 
pape pers. Makes them doubly safe whilein Uncle Sam's care. 
nd us 25 of your envelopes by Parcel Post—-we willa id no 
the Amestyle | and return them postage 
charge, no dand want more. Do it 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO., SS Sadbury Street, Boston, Mass 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Fifty 


OF CAMDEN, N. J. 


installed a 


24-Hour 


featuring the 


DEPOSIT SERVICE. 


UP THIS PROGRAM. 


Avoid Substitutions. 


SAMUEL P. YEO, President. 


was demonstrated when they 


Deposit Service 


“Yeo” Patented 
Rotary Entrance 


351 BELIEVERS IN THE “YEO” 24-HOUR 


OVER 100,500 USERS ARE BACKING 


100% Deposit Service With Safety— 


The Progressive Spirit of the 
American National Bank 


DR. I. S. SIRIS, Vice Pres. 
making a deposit. 


Manufactured By 


The Bank Vault Inspection @. 


1824 Ludlow St., Philadelphia 


Sales Engineers in All Principal Cities. 


Front page design of one of 
the seven pieces in the series 


supplying an invaluable “‘tie up’’ between the 
bank’s direct-mail effort and its newspaper 
advertising. Newspaper ads available in two 
optional sizes, or may be omitted altogether if 
bank desires a campaign of Trust literature only, 
or may be bought without the Trust literature, 


A Highly Successful 
Trust Campaign 


Produced by a leading Mid-W estern 
trust company—and now available 
with text matter completely 
localized, to other institutions. 


MPARTIAL authorities term this 

series the most outstanding Trust 
Campaign produced this year. The 
campaign consists of 7 well-written 
and effectively illustrated mailing 
pieces, with 


Co-ordinated Newspaper Advertisements 


if only a newspaper campaign is desired. 

This is not a “‘syndicated’”’ campaign! As 
we are adapting the series to client banks’ needs, 
it is a strictly individually-prepared series—yet 
sold at a surprisingly nominal price. Mail the 
coupon for a set of samples, and prices. 


0.A. KOSS COMPANY, INC. DETROIT, MICH. 


O. A. Koss Company, Inc., 531-533-535 W. Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send us, without charge or obligation, samples and prices on your Trust Campaign of mailing 


pieces and co-ordinated newspaper advertisements. 


"NOTE: This campai 


..-Officer... 


oungstown, Indianapolis, Ft. Wayne, Flint and Kalamazoo 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


THE BURROUGHS 


undertaken a program dealing with 
unprofitable accounts. ‘‘We haven't 
decided, yet, what we will do.” said 
Mr. Myers. ‘“‘Whatever we do will be 
done with caution, for most of our new 
business now comes from our old 
friends.””’ Then he told about a man 
who has been a continuous offender in 
checking his balance down to a small 
figure. Only a few days ago he brought 
to the bank a school-teacher who has 
considerable influence with other in- 
structors. When she had been intro- 
duced to Mr. Myers, she drew a pack- 
age of bills from her bag to open a 
savings account. They totaled more 
than $3,000. 

“One minute before he brought us 
that new customer, he was unprofitable. 
The next minute, he wasn’t. How 
shall we charge him?” asked Mr. 
Myers. 

It is five years last May since the 
bank opened its new building. From 
May 1, 1922 until May 1, 1927, the 
bank gained $7,000,000 in deposits 
and 18,355 in accounts. Those figures 
represent an average of more than 
$1,400,000 per year increase and more 
than 3,600 new customers per year, 
net, or nearly ten a day counting 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. 

And, after all, isn’t the real answer 
to how the bank obtained such results 
about this—that the Geo. D. Harter 
Bank has done everything that a 
modern, progressive bank should do, 
in the best way it could do it, to attract 
the right kind of business. 


As We're Department- 

alizing— 
(Continued from page 23) 
efforts toward cultivating to the fullest 
extent the possibilities of present cus- 
tomers? Would not a maximum of 
satisfaction among present customers 
do more to get new business for the 
bank than all the advertising and busi- 
ness extension work which we can 
develop? 

Second, a great deal of the expense 
of these service men might be borne by 
profits arising directly from the sales 
which these men would make. They 
might be responsible, from day to day, 
for a considerable degree of revenue 
from the sale of bonds, safe deposit 
boxes, steamship tickets, trusts, and 
the like, to say nothing of what they 
could stimulate in the nature of in- 
creased deposits. 

Perhaps it would not pay. Perhaps 
I am thinking in terms of a fool’s para- 
dise. I don’t know, for to my knowl- 
edge it has not been tried. 

But why not try it? Why not apply 
to the retailing of financial service the 
same methods that have been found 
most efficacious in the retailing of prac- 
tically everything else? 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Stone Sentinels Look 
Down— 


(Continued from page 26) 


ad in the paper and for the first time in 
his life he had read a bank advertise- 
ment clear through. 

So today our “department store” 
style of advertising is still bringing 
returns, but conditions have changed 
at the Mercantile since 1923 and single 
departments have grown to the im- 
portance of warranting large newspaper 
advertisements for themselves. The 
trust department is one. Do we, there- 
fore, also inject sentiment into trust 
advertising? Decidedly yes! . 
to the exclusion of nearly all other 
appeals. 

Onetrust advertisement took theform 
of an unassuming letter superimposed 
upon a quiet domestic scene. ‘Post- 
script to the Life of Edward Lindon” 
was the headline and the appeal was all 
in the letter, supposed to have- been 
filed with a will. It was written with 
all sincerity and in it Edward Lindon, 
our fictitious phantom, explained why 
he had appointed the Mercantile Trust 
Company executor instead of “Mary’s 
brother’’ and also why he did not want 
to leave life insurance payable to her 
inalump sum. The letter ended with, 
“That is all now, Mary, I have finished. 
Goodby, dearest. God bless you. Ed.” 

We have definite proof that this ad- 
vertisement, packed with human inter- 
est, brought results. 

Mercantile advertising is done in 
every medium and is, therefore, not 
confined to newspapers, although news- 
paper advertising covers the largest 
part. Before me is a booklet called, 
“The Road Over Yonder, Toward the 
Sunrise,”’ written so beautifully that I 
never escape the heart-throbs that 
begin in the introduction and continue 
through the pages. Even now I can’t 
resist it. 


RACH page contains a photograph 
and story about one of nine depart- 
ments of the bank. This thought 
glorifies the real estate loan depart- 
ment: ‘‘Men burrow into earth and 
strike rock. . .a long finger of 
steel points skyward . . . and com- 
merce builds her beehive beside a 
mighty river. Money is geared to 
progress, and a skyscraper is financed 
by a first mortgage loan, which provides 
a safe investment for many people. 
Thus does the real estate loan make its 
double contribution to progress . 
and happiness . 

Under a photograph of little children, 
this copy appears: “And look for the 
masters, not in the stately office nor 
the marble state-house, but where the 
children play —there are the masters — 
who rule by power of love. We hold 
the world in trust for them and we 
must keep faith, educating them, 


Increasing Deposits 
2.5% in 90 Days 


TH Lima Trust Company, Lima, Ohio, 

increased deposits from $4,478,835.24 to 
$5,632,064.92—more than 25%—during a 90- 
day New Business Campaign recently conducted 
by our organization. 


During the same 90 days an unprecedented volume of 
new Trust business—$10,817,000—was obtained and 
272 Safe Deposit Boxes were rented, directly as a result 
of the campaign. 


No premiums, advertising, coin banks, 
or professional solicitors were used 


Such remarkable results challenge the attention of every 
banker who is interested in securing profitable new 
business at low cost. 


Our service is NOT like any other offered to you. Let 
us explain just what it is—and why it will produce an 
amazing volume of business for your bank. Get the 
facts—write us today. 


T HARRIS SMITH & COMPANY 


Bank Deposit Builders 
231 South LaSalle Street - - 


extra copies 


OF THIS ISSUE OF 


“@he 
Burroughs Clearing House 


may be obtained, while in stock, by forward- 
ing order with check at ten cents a copy. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Fifty-two 


In Response to Banking Needs 
—A New Check Endorser 


The Model “Junior” Im- 
proved is an electric drive, 
single feed machine assuring 
rapid endorsement across 
any part of the check. It 
is small in size, light in 
weight and is built of highest 
grade materials. Of course, 
it is fully guaranteed. 


POR many years the International Postal Supply Com- 

pany of New York has manufactured high speed automatic 
check endorsers which are in use in hundreds of banks 
throughout the country. 


In response to a general demand, we have designed and 
built a small, compact, single feed machine which we believe 
will find favor wherever a machine of this type is needed. 


The speed of the machine is sufficient so that the fastest 
operator will be unable to feed checks into it rapidly enough 


to overlap the prior checks. It is easy to operate and 
maintenance is negligible. 


You will want to see this machine. We will gladly arrange 


a trial demonstration, or upon your request furnish addi- 
tional information. 


THE INTERNATIONAL POSTAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


634 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Thousands of Leading Bankers Use and Recommend 


“EASY SNAP” 
Collapsible Storage Files 


Made of corrugated fibre board, 
with patented snap fastener 
arrangement for closing, eliminat- 
ing use of extra parts. Is abso- 
lutely dust proof and spill proof. 


41 Stock Sizes 
“A size for every Banking Paper”’ 
At Lowest Prices 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


STRAYER COIN BAG COMPANY, New Brighton, Pa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF BANKING SUPPLIES 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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preparing them to come into their own 
. saving for them. . . teach- 

ing them to save for their happiness, 
which, after all, is our happiness . . .” 
The savings department is important 
enough to justify a double insertion, 
and this appeared under a Christmas 
photograph: ‘Happy little dreams at 
Christmas time . . child faith in 
a world whose tears are yet unknown, 
for if anything goes wrong, won’t 
Daddy fix it? Yes, and Daddy must 
fix it so little dreams will not be 


shattered . . . and in what better 
way can he do this, than by saving 
money. . .money.. . the great 


force that justifies its greatness by 
blotting out the sorrows of little 
children. . .” 


"THE last photograph shows two de- 

voted old lovers sitting by an open 
grate, and you may judge as to whether 
this has any appeal: “And when the 
Road. Over Yonder leads toward the 
setting sun, in peace and happy inde- 
pendence they travel down the western 
slope . . . money has served its pur- 
pose by protecting them . . . ‘Mer- 
cantile Service’ has served its purpose 
by protecting their money . . . then 
hasn’t money justified its existence. . . 
and hasn’t a great trust company added 
something to the happiness of human 
hearts?” 

The author of this winning story- 
book was kind; he did not bring his 
readers sharply to earth with a matter- 
of-fact conclusion, but conceived this 
brief summary which appears on the 
last page, over the familiar signature 
of the Mercantile Trust Company: 

“Has this short travelogue through 
‘Mercantile Service’ left in your mind 
the true meaning of that service —has 
it suggested new ways we can help you 
in the age-old pursuit of happiness — 
has it given you a new look behind the 
scenes of business — the scenes that hide 
a multitude of human hearts? 

“Then this Road Over Yonder — 
Toward Happiness —is truly justified, 
for, after all, the business of making 
people happy . . . and not just the 
receiving of deposits and the paying 
of checks—is the real ‘Mercantile 
Service’ ”’ 

Romance, which applies as aptly to 
financial service as to the selling of per- 
fume, has been overlooked by many 
financial institutions. 

- For many years we have used photo- 
graphs of children extensively in all 
forms of advertising and always we 
introduce with them, a degree of 
sentiment. This sentiment has never 
reached the stage where it palls on our 
public — but it reached another stage. 

I refer to our latest savings billboard 
which has a photograph of a small girl 
and the words, “I’m another little 
reason why someone must save.” 
Many parents were attracted to it by 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


the sweet, smiling face of the youngster, 
but that alone would not warrant its 
mention here. 

Shortly after the first few signs were 
painted, a chorus girl, the leader of an 
elaborate revue in one of the newest 
theaters —baby face and baby ways — 
assumed the exact pose _ pictured 
on our billboard, while she gurgled: 
“I’m another little reason why some- 
one must save.” This line, we were 
told, brought generous applause at 
each performance. 

Surely we will be pardoned for be- 
lieving this sentiment is practical and 
that it brings us collateral publicity 
which years of so-called dignified ad- 
vertising could not produce. We too 
have talked about “‘Capital and Sur- 
plus” and never thereby warmed one 
human heart. Henceforth others may 
publish dreary facts, without adorn- 
ment, if they wish; we know that many 
things are more interesting than facts, 
and we believe that in advertising as in 
all literature —the writing that brings 
out the goose flesh wins. The feeling 
of desire is not often touched by logic, 
but it is often created by sentiment —a 
dynamic force that sways the hearts 
of men. 


The Stockholder’s Liability 


A STOCKHOLDER took his certifi- 
cate for ten shares of stock in the 
X bank, endorsed it to B, and de- 
livered it to the cashier of the Y bank. 

“Send this stock on and have the 
necessary transfer made on the bank’s 
books,” the stockholder ordered. The 
cashier accepted the certificate, and 
the stockholder notified B that the 
stock had been transferred. 

“That is quite satisfactory,” B re- 
plied. 

Exactly one month later the X bank 
failed, the state bank examiner found 
that the stock had not been transferred, 
and sued the stockholder in the 
Wyoming courts to enforce the usual 
stockholder’s liability. 

“I gave the stock to B, and com- 
pleted the gift by a valid delivery,” 
the stockholder contended, and the 
court ruled in his favor in 254 Pacific, 
137. 

“In this case the stock having been 
delivered to the Y bank, with instruc- 
tions to transfer it to B, and B having 
been notified that he had transferred 
the stock to him, and having accepted 
the gift, we think the transfer was 
complete, even though the Y bank 
failed to perform its duty in trans- 
ferring the stock. There was at the 
time in question no statutory provision, 
and no provision in the charter or by- 
laws of the bank, providing that no 
gift or sale of stock was complete until 
transferred on the books of the bank,”’ 
said the court. —M. L. H. 
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V e on Check Book Expense 


and Make a Friend 


Most 
Good-Will-Builders 
Are Expensive! 


Here is One 
That Saves! 


Others Are Profiting. 


This Coupon Brings | T.e American Beauty Cover Co., 
Dallas, Texas 
FACTS | 
ing generous savings. 


, We appreciate the need of keeping the Good-Will 
' of our large commercial accounts. You may send 
MAIL IT 
TODAY 


us the facts which make this possible while effect- 


No Waiting 
for Interest! 


The very day you make an investment in 
-Trust Notes, interest begins to accrue—at 
the rate of 9% to 10% per annum. An 
investment of $1,000 on January Ist, for 
example, increases to $1,100 by January 
lst next year. Many investors keep a large portion of their surplus 
funds invested continually in Trust Notes. Mail coupon for 
booklet B-40 Telling why Trust Notes yield such a high return. 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL COMPANY 


OF: DETROIT 


5 W. Larned St. 


The Burroughs 
Clearing House 


“sunc 
OF GENUINE WORTH O-B MECLINTOCK COM 


MINNEAPO 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Interest Every Banker 


es ASSIST in placing before bankers complete in- 
formation regarding Depositors’ Ledger and Statement 
Posting, the Burroughs company has prepared a portfolio 
that describes the most satisfactory methods of handling 
this division of bank work. The contents of this book 
are the result of a study of bookkeeping methods in 
hundreds of banks in every part of the country. 


Even if you are well satisfied with your present plan, we 
believe that you will be interested in examining this 
book. A telephone call to the nearest Burroughs office 
or the coupon mailed to us with your letterhead will bring 
a copy to your desk. 


It has not been possible to produce this port- 
folio in large quantities. Each Burroughs 
representative has been supplied with a copy 
that he will be glad to review with you. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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: i The Only Safe Deposit Box Listed as Standard 
ok ‘“‘Burglary’’ by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 

| 


| | Relieves You From All Worry 


Just stop to analyze what it would mean to your peace of mind, 
| to the satisfaction of your customers and to the rentability of 

your safe deposit boxes, to have and to offer this protection. 
And yet, the cost of “Four-Lock-Door”’ Safe Deposit Boxes, 
the only boxes listed as Standard Burglary by the Underwritgrs 
Laboratories, parallels the cost of ordinary boxes. 


Once you fully understand and appreciate 
what this exceptional equipment means 
to your bank, you will not hesitate for 
u second to turn in your old boxes and 
equip your vault with this beautiful 
of safety will protect your own records 
and daily reserves as well as it will serve 
Built i . . your customers and keep them sold. 

uilt in a variety of uniform comprehensivebook onthe*'Four-Lock- 
sections. Desiyned for the oor"Safe Deposit Box will be mailed 
bank that never stops growing. upon request. Write for a copy today. 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE CO. 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
“‘Safety Standard of the World’’ 


VERY reader ‘“‘hand picked’’—every 
reader an active executive of a busi- 
ness enterprise. No news-stand circu- 
lation—no bulking up of subscriptions, 
but a dollars worth of buying circulation 
for every dollar spent. 


BUSINESS 


Burroughs and Second Blvd., Detroit 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


‘‘Member Federal Reserve 
System”’ 


(Continued from page 7) 


resources of vast extent. The present 
belief is that they could carry a credit 
burden very much more extensive 
than has yet been developed. It is 
probably true. The banking system 
would be as good with a reserve ratio 
of 60 per cent as it is with 80 but if 20 
per cent or 10 per cent of the present 
amount is to be sheared off, the man- 
ner of it and the reason for it is of 
rather more importance than the loss 
or decrease. Expanding because we 
can expand is the poorest of reasons 
and potentially, if not actually, dan- 
gerous. But, however that may be, 
no one doubts the strength of the 
Reserve System. If the strength does 
not justify indifference to its increase, 
there is another reason. 


‘THE Reserve banks provide services 

of great value to their members but 
they also compete with their members. 
This competition is felt most by the 
large banks which contribute most to 
the system and whose representatives 
are most influential. Member banks 
are earnest in their desires for strong 
Reserve banks but they are not keen 
to have competition from them. If 
there had not been a great increase in 
the volume of banking business, much 
more would have been heard on this 
point. Its influence to stop the 
proselyting for members may not be 
the less real because very little has been 
said about competition. 

And eligible banks may stay out of 
the system for so simple a reason as 
that they are out. By the nature of 
his business the banker is conservative 
and change is irksome to him. The 
feeling is that the unattained addition 
to strength which lies in the 9,000 
eligible members could be had in an 
emergency. It is like gold in circula- 
tion which is worth no more than so 
much currency but can be called into 
use for reserve purposes if and when 
it is needed. The Reserve System has 
a reserve in eligible non-members 
which is not to be ignored. 

The survey seems to justify the 
conclusion that the Reserve System 
has attained a satisfactory develop- 
ment so far as membership is con- 
cerned; that the number of members 
could be largely increased if there were 
need; that it is more satisfactory to 
member banks to maintain the present 
membership status. | Non-member 
banks and their desires need not be 
taken into account. Eligible banks 
will apply for membership when they 
think membership will be advan- 
tageous to them. When will that be? 
Whenever they cannot get the service 
they must have from their correspond- 
ent banks and Reserve agents. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT MICH., U.S.A. 4070-1-28-ADV. 
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How they 


East End Savings & Trust Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


use this desk 


in Pittsburgh 


E installed sixteen ‘Y and E’ Commercial 

Y Bookkeepers’ Desks when we changed 
over from hand to mechanical posting, and I 
certainly recommend them to any bank making 
the same change,” said Mr. Oscar Kapff, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the East End Savings and 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh. 

“Our desks have the double depth 
drawer at the bottom in which the opera- iy 
tors place the sheets for little-active 


‘YAWMAN 4»? FRBE MFG.(0. 


Steel and Wood Filing Cabinets Steel 
Shelving — Desks —Safes— Office Systems 
and Supplies — Bank and Library Equipment 


The **Y and E’’ Commercial Bookkeeper’s Desk, showing the double drawer at the bottom for the upright filing of inactive ledger sheets. 


107 JAY STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


allows the same number of bookkeepers to 
absorba large increaseinthenumber of accounts.” 
The sixteen operators of the bookkeeping 
machines in the East End Savings and Trust 
Company also find the open drawer with the 
signature cards beside them a great help in post- 
ing, and use the patented check sorter to start 
the day right. This desk will increase the 
economies of mechanical posting in your 

bank without taking up more room — 


accounts upright in an indexed file. This E’/ Mail the coupon today. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


J 


YAWMAN AND ERBE MBG. CO. 
107 Jay Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
Please send me a folder Cc Enclosed find samples of 
on your new Commercial our ledger cards and state- 
Bookkeeper’s Desk. ment sheets. Kindly quote us 
per M. 


ADDRESS 
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